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Smoke the dull hours away 
through Argilehs 


Now we con inhale some culture as well! 


By Kofeh Attah 

Special to The Star 

YOU Have a few hours to while away? Fancy 
trying one of Jordan's most stereotypical and relax¬ 
ing pastimes, argilehs or hookah smoking? 

Your choice of ‘Hookah Cafe’ depends on taste, 
budget, ^ or word-of-mouth recommendation. 
Amman s most popular cafes all have rheir mi/n Hie. 


The Rose Coffee Shop in downtown Amman is 
trendy yet simple, and an ideal place for hookah¬ 
smoking. New cafes come and go hui Rose Coffee 
Shop, one of the oldest in Jordan, always retains its 
faithful smokers. It opened in 1948. since when 
modest smokers and a sprinkling of those with 
“nothing-better-to-do" have come to buhble off ihcir 


pleasant way to kill time. Though old, the Rose Cof¬ 
fee Shop is always packed, and strives hard to pro¬ 
vide new attractions for its customers. The number 
of shishas has increased to avoid excessive waiting, 
and TVs. playing cards and dominos serve as side 
attractions so you can play while you smoke. Visi¬ 
tors are welcomed with Ahlan wa Sahllan, or. if you 
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Thuneibat not 
hopeful over talks; 
Islamists expect 
King to intervene 


By Raed A1 Abed 

Star Staff Writer 

\■ THE MUCH publicized dia- 
f logue between the government 
and the opposition parties, 
which began over two weeks 
ago. docs not appear to have 
lifted off the launch pad. Talks 
are still bogged down by differ¬ 
ences over mechanisms and 
agendas. The Islamists-led 
opposition has given the gov¬ 
ernment until early next week 
to give an answer on wheflw It' 
accepts a proposed ageada-for 
negotiations. Failing to do'so. 
observers believe will mean the 
end of a dialogue process that 
wasn't going anywhere. 

it will also mean that the 
Islamists will have returned 
from the Prime Ministry 
empty-handed thus leaving 
them with no choice but to con¬ 
tinue with their decision to boy- 
con the elections. 

■ Since early July, both the 
e government and the opposition, 
particularly the Islamists, held 
several meetings, but failed to 
agree on an agenda and mecha¬ 
nism for dialogue. Also both 
had failed to discuss the sub¬ 
stantive issues, which are the 
root cause for the opposition's 
decision to abstain from taking 
pan in the November elections. 

The question that is on eve- 
rybody’s minds is does the gov¬ 
ernment really want the dia¬ 
logue to succeed? 

Prime Minister Abdel Sal am 
A1 Majali said in several press 
interviews that it was the oppo¬ 
sition that had decided to boy¬ 
cott the elections and is now 
calling for negotiations over 
their demands. The_ govern¬ 
ment's point of view is that the 
issues on the table are raDfied 
laws that can only be dealt with 
by an elected parliament- 
in Majali’s view, the only 
crisis that he knows of is within 

the ranks of the Islamists. 

' But the Muslim Brotherhood 
says the government has had a 
change of heart over the dia- 
loeue issue. “At the beginning 

it “agreed on an unconditional 
dialogue, however since then 
they have come to consider our 
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HATCHED IN CAPTIVITY—-A rare Madagascar tomato frog (Dyscophus antongil- 
li) looks into the camera at the Baltimore Zoo Reptile House where the zoo's curator 
of amphibians, Anthony Wisnieski, and the amphibian keeper, Erik Anderson, say 
they have developed an environmental setting to put the frogs in a romantic mood. 
The result about 4,000 baby tomato frogs and tadpoles. Named for their bright color, 
the tomato frogs can grow to the size of a plump, ripe tomato when they are fed a 
steady diet of newborn rodents and insects. 


Jesus ’ birthplace under siege 

Palestinian 
bitterness grows 
over Israeli closure 


By Marjorie Miller 

LA Times-Washington Post 
News Service 

BETHLEHEM—On the 27th 
day of an Israeli military clo¬ 
sure. Palestinian vendors sat 
idle and angry Tuesday in the 
shade of Manger Square 
while soldiers turned away 
tourist buses at checkpoints 
surrounding this Palestinian- 
ruled city. Teachers and chil¬ 
dren. shut into their villages, 
missed the third day of school 
in Bethlehem. And Palestin¬ 
ian youths clashed with 
Israeli soldiers under a cloud 
of tear gas at the city’s edge, 
as Mayor Hanna Nasser railed 
against what he called the 
worst Israeli "siege" of Beth¬ 
lehem in his quarter-century 
of public service. 

‘This city has never seen 


Netanyahu courts Japan as 
technology partner 


Thuneibat: Pessimistic 

demands ds sacred principles 
that are not open to negotia¬ 
tion,” said AWel. Majeed Thu¬ 
neibat, the Overseer of the 
Muslim .Brotherhood. He is 
pessimistic and doubts that the 
dialogue with the government 
will be bear fruit. 

Leaders of the Muslim 
Brotherhood feel that the gov¬ 
ernment does not want the 
opposition to participate in the 
coming elections, thus giving 
the National Constitutional 
Party (NCP), which the Isla¬ 
mists stamp as "a government- 
made party'', a free hand to 
take the elections. 

“The government is not con¬ 
cerned with* our participation, 
despite His Majesty's confir¬ 
mation of the importance of 
our participation, and despite 
His appreciation of the Broth¬ 
erhood's role," Thuneibat told 
The Star this week. “This gov¬ 
ernment is not qualified to 
operate the elections since its 
Cabinet includes eight mem¬ 
bers of the NCP,” and also 
since "this government adopted 


the NCP and considers it as the 
[coming] ruling party and gave 
it wide promotional coverage in 
the official media, while ham¬ 
mering the opposition parties.” 

Even talks between the gov¬ 
ernment and the five opposition 
parties which had called for a 
conditional participation, failed 
to achieve any progress. In a 
meeting between the Prime 
Minister and heads of the five 
parties last Sunday, the govern¬ 
ment considered their condi¬ 
tions as issues of principle and' 
also rejected their demand for a 
judicial authority to observe the 
elections. 

In a press conference held by 
these parties, leaders said “the 
meeting with the premier was 
open and was an introduction 
to dialogue," but they added 
that "no progress was made.” 

In other developments oppo¬ 
sition parties sent a letter to the 
prime Minister protesting 
remarks made by the Minister 
of Interior, Nather Rashid, dur- 

Continued on page 2 


By Kevin Sullivan 
TOKYO—Israeli Prime Minis¬ 
ter Benjamin Netanyahu, on his 
first trip to East Asia, ended his 
visit to Japan this week by offer¬ 
ing the region's corporate giants 
a “marriage made in economic 
heaven." In meetings with Prime 
Minister Ryu taro Hashimoto and 
leaders of Japanese industry. 
Netanyahu has been touting 
what he says is die news from 
Israel that is often lost in the blur 
of daily headlines about Middle 
East politics and security. 

“We are changing the face of 
Israel to become one of the three 
or four leading centers of tech¬ 
nology in the world." Ncuvnyahu 
said in a speech to foreign corre¬ 
spondents here. 

Netanyahu said Israel has 
seen "explosive growth" in high- 
tech innovation, in areas such as 
biotechnology, robotics, loser 
technology and computers. He 
said Israel has 1,000 new start¬ 
up companies in high technol¬ 
ogy. second only to the United 
States. 

Now. he said. Israel needs 
partners to turn its ideas into 
profits. So he is spending the 
week louring Japan and South 
Korea to pitch Israeli know-how. 


"Innovoiion withoui production 
and marketing is useless." he 
said. "1 am here to offer a mar¬ 
riage made in economic heaven 
heiween the formidable Japanese 
production and marketing capa¬ 
bilities and Israel's newfound 
technological prowess." 

Netanyahu, who has an MBA 
from the Massachusetts Institute 
ofTechnology, said that much of 
Israel's growth in high technol¬ 
ogy is the result of "a curse that 
has become a blessing." He said 
his nation's massive spending on 
defense is generally a drag on the 
economy, but it has had the unin¬ 
tended benefit of producing well- 
tiuined scientists and innovators 
and breakthroughs in high-tech 
areas. 

"In order to have an effective 
military defense, we have had to 
keep ourselves at the cutting 
edge of technology, especially at 
the cutting edge of intelligence 
technology." he said. He said 
Israeli firms, using technology 
developed hy the military, are 
leaders in providing encryption 
services for private electronic 
transmissions. An Israeli com¬ 
pany. he said, has provided all 
the encryption services for 
Rupert Murdoch's global media 



Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu with Japanese 
Prime Minister Ryutaro Hashimito. Netanyhu is heading a 
large Israeli delegation to East Asia in a bid to attract 
investments. 


operations. "The military serves 
as a perpetual motion machine 
that throws into the Israeli civil¬ 
ian marketplace thousands of 
(scientists) and hundreds of entre¬ 
preneurs," he said. 

Netanyahu said high technol¬ 
ogy also has bloomed in Israel 
because of the large immigration 


of Jewish scientists from the for¬ 
mer Soviet Union. "Nobody can 
say that communism was all 
bad," he joked, adding that 
because of the influx, Israel has 
IIS scientists per 10,000 popula¬ 
tion, the highest ratio in the 
world. He said the United States 

Continued on page 2 
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such a hard and tough closure 
and siege around Bethlehem. 
We are completely isolated 
from the rest of the West 
Bank." Nasser said from his 
offices overlooking the Nativ¬ 
ity Church. "The Israelis have 
no right to impose collective 
punishment on all our 
people." 

Israel closed off the West 
Bank July 30 after two suicide 
bombers blew themselves up 
in Jerusalem's Mahane 
Yehuda market, killing 14 
people. Afterward, a leaflet 
claimed the Islamic extremist 
group Hamas was responsible 
for the bombing, although this 
has not been confirmed and 
the bombers have not been 
identified. 

The government has gradu¬ 
ally relaxed the internal clo¬ 
sure between other Palestinian 
cities and villages, but keeps 
a light seal on the Bethlehem 
area, alleging lhat military 
cells of Hamas and other 
| extremist groups are operating 
freely there. 

"Our security forces have 
information that Hamas and 
Islamic Jihad units are active 
in Bethlehem without restraint 
from the Palestinian Authority 
and that they are planning 
something." said David Bar¬ 
man, a spokesman for Israeli 
Prime Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu. He said suspects 
detained by Palestinian police 
were "not being interrogated- 
It is more like protective 
custody." 

The mayor denied the 
Israeli charges and said the 
closure has cosl Bethlehem 
SIO million lo $12 million in 
lost revenues, in the empty 
shops and streets of Bethle¬ 
hem. meanwhile, bitterness 
welled. Palestinians insisted 
the closure is not a security 
measure but economic pres¬ 
sure and revenge for the 
bombing. 

“I don’t know what game 
they're playing." said Samir 
Mitri. who sells checkered 
head scarves outside of the 
Nativity Church, celebrated as 
the birthplace of Jesus. “If 
this is really about security 
why are they not allowing the 
pilgrims in?” 

Bethlehem normally sees 
about 60 to 70 tour buses a 
day. ThaL had come to a halt 
until Tuesday, when a 

Continued on page 2 
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Cigarette companies concede defeat 

Florida agrees to $11.3bn 
tobacco industry deal 


By Mark Suzman 

Washlngton-FIonda 

accept payment of Sli^on 
ove? 1 the™ next 25 years from 
five tobacco com¬ 
panies, becoming 
the second ' 
state io reach 

settlement 
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S3.6bn deal made by Missis¬ 
sippi last month, and ends a 
lawsuit cunrnly under way in 
the state. As a court-enforced 
settlement, it 
does not 
require legisla¬ 
tive approval 
and takes 
effect 

immediately. 

Florida had 
demanded a 
$l2.3bn pay¬ 
ment in pre¬ 
trial talks, but Lawton Chiles, 
state governor, said the final 
agreement represented a vic¬ 
tory because it included tough 



restrictions on advertising and 
required the release of confi¬ 
dential industry documents. 

“The tobacco industry has 
conceded defeat, and we have a 
settlement of historic propor¬ 
tions," he said. 

Representatives from the 
tobacco companies involved 
said the settlement was a "con¬ 
crete demonstration" that the 
industry was prepared to co¬ 
operate with government and 
public health" authorities to 
prevent under-age smoking. 

This week's deal would be 
largely superseded if a pro¬ 
posed $368.5bn national set¬ 
tlement between stales and the 


industry currently being con¬ 
sidered by the White House 
and Congress becomes law. 
However, both Mississippi and 
Florida will receive industry 
payments regardless of 
whether the national deal 
receives legislative approval. 

Texas, the next state with an 
anti-tobacco lawsuit scheduled 
to come to trial, is also 
expected to reach a settlement 
with Lhe industry. However 
Minnesota, which follows in 
January, is more likely to 
insist on a jury trial if no 
national settlement has yet 
been agreed. 

President Bill- Clinton is 


known to have reservations 
about several elements of the 
broader settlement, particularly 
proposed restrictions on the 
right of the Food and Drug 
Administration to regulate 
tobacco. 

However, over the weekend 
Michael Moore. Mississippi 
attorney general and a leading 
architect of the deal, suggested 
that lohacco firms were will¬ 
ing to compromise on FDA 
regulation. Although his 
remarks were later played 
down by industry lawyers, Mr 
Moore said the companies had 
agreed to modify a require¬ 
ment that the FDA prove the 
existence of a black market in 
cigarettes before imposing 
new regulations. 

A While House spokesman 
said lhat an administration 
review of the proposed settle¬ 
ment was nearly complete and 
would be presented to Mr 
Clinton after he relumed from 
holiday next month. ■ 

Financial Times 
NewsServke 


: Netanyahu: Japan ready 
to sponsor Jordan-Israei 
water project 

THE JAPANESE are' potagainst having their funding and : 
ekpefifee harnessed for aulsYagU-Jordanian water ifesah- 
naftos project, The jenssalem Post quoted Israeli. Prime.. 
Minister -Bmysnrfn 'Netanyahu as saying fa Tokyo this - 
week ..: *. 0 . . - 

“They raLsed tbe subject," Netanyahn pointed out, refer- - 
riogtehis talks with Japan's defense and trade minister^, 
as well .as to his Initial ccHiversatinn with his Japanese ’ 
counterpart, Ryutaro Hashimoto. 

‘Thegoverninaaf of Japan 4s prepared to allocate funds 
and know-how to this end: They asked for a delaHed pro- 
posaL Had they not wanted to go ahead, they would have 
said It was difficult or dangerotej,” said the prime minister. 
He added thatin aH his meetings be had stressed that exist¬ 
ing and future agreemaits between Israel, the PaJestinians 
and the neighboring Arab states “could be torpedoed” by 
disputes over, water, according to the PosL 
He contended that “no single state” can build seawater - 
conversion and sewerage purification plants by jtself. But 
once the Israeli-Jordanian project gets underway, be went 
on, Syria, Lebanon and the Palestinians can join in snfee- 
quent stages. “Japan is Interested in being die driving 
force,” he said. ■ 
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Throw away your glasses! 

Young Jordanian’s myopia therapy 
promises to be an eye opener! 


By Ilham Sadeq 

Star Staff Writer 

NATURAL THERAPY is increasingly 
popular today, with more and more peo¬ 
ple turning from conventional medicine 
to alternative methods. 

In their search to find a cure for pain, 
ordinary people and researchers are dis¬ 
covering that the best remedy for many 
diseases lies within simple and uncom¬ 
plicated methods. ' 

A Jordanian dentist claims to have 
invented a natural cure for shortsighted¬ 
ness (myopia), longsightedness (hypero¬ 
pia) and eye strabismus. 

Or Nihad A1 Juneidi. who holds a 
degree in Dentistry, graduated from 
medical school in Russia last year. Dur¬ 
ing his studies, he discovered a theory 
for treating eyesight problems with a 
very simple process. 

His treatment basically depends on exer¬ 
cises of the eye muscle. He says the idea 
is to let the eye concentrate on pictures 
or objects for a fixed time and at a cer¬ 
tain distance from, the eye. Dr Ai 
Juneidi says his device provides a good 


training exercise for the muscle and tis¬ 
sues of the eye. The inventor's idea is 
based on the relation between close and 
distant objects. He is proud of his inven¬ 
tion and stresses that his theory requires 
no surgery. 

He says that by using his device, those 
who wear glasses will soon throw them 
away, adding that there isn’t even a need 
for eye drops or contact lenses. 

Treatment sessions needed vary accord- 
. ing to the age of the patient, and treat¬ 
ment at a young age is more effective 
than when older. On average, he adds, 
there may be 10 sessions within one 
month, each lasting from five to 10 
minutes. 

Dr Al Juneidi has already discussed his 
method with one of his professors in 
Russia who was enthusiastic about the 
theory and encouraged him. 

When Dr AI Juneidi returned to Jordan 
last year he applied to the Ministry of 
Industry and Trade to get a patent for his 
■ “Visas Monocularis" (adjusting 
eyesighL). 

The Ministry sent a letter to the Ministry 
of Health to make sure that such an 


invention is based on proper scientific 
grounds. 

The Health Ministry farmed a three-man 
Committee of Ophthalmologists to study 
the invention. 

The committee were not convinced, and 
argued that it had no relation to his study 
as a dentist. 

But this is not true. Dr AI Juneidi says 
that at medical school in Russia he took 
courses on Ophthalmology. He found the 
committee's demand for him to carry our 
experiments on animals ‘illogical’. 

“I asked the committee to allow me to do 
experiments on people under the super¬ 
vision of specialized ophthalmologists, 
but they refused,” he told The Star. 

Dr AI Juneidi is now appealing to the 
commiuee to discuss the issue with him 
and not be hasty in passing judgement. 

He is currently treating three coses and 
adds they are ready to give evidence 
about the efficiency of his method. One 
case has been totally cured after 50 min¬ 
utes of treatment 

What is also interesting is that he first 
practiced this method on himself. He 
used to wear glasses but after experi¬ 


mentation. has become completely 
cured. . 

What is knocking down his hopes is the 
response the Health Ministry sent to the 
Ministry of Industry last June, saying 
the committee states that his method has 
no scientific basis. . 

The invention has now been adopted by 
the Science and Technology Club, an 
independent organization that encour¬ 
ages inventors. 

Director of the Club, Mr Sulieman Al 
Abbadi, who has an Msc in Engineering, 
told The Star that he is totally con¬ 
vinced of Dr Juneidi’s theory. 

Ai Abbadi says present medical theory 
states that the eye muscle expands and 
shrinks according to the distance of the 
object, but that the eye has a limited 
'adaptation' distance. However. AI 
Abbadi continues that the Al Juneidi 
invention is based on a completely dif¬ 
ferent Lheory which would, if adapted, 
turn the prevailing theory upside down. 
He says that adaptation of the eye mus¬ 
cle to the distance of the object has no 
limit. ■ 



Al Juneidi 


Smoke 


Continued from page 1 

you. the waiter's English 
doesn't go beyond this. If 
yours does, you might attract a 
chain of interpreter, each 
one's English worse than die 
last. 

For a quick drink, try Mahal 
Al Omali coffee shop. It’s in 
on alley called Ibn Tareef 
Street, between Al Hashimi 
and punish streets, the two 
principal streets in the dry 
center. Mahal Al Omali is the 
perfect venue for travellers 
arriving in or leaving Amman, 
who want to smoke one for the 
road or to cool their exhausted 
bodies after a Jong trip. 

Mahal Al Omali is a small, 
crowded travellers' cafe, 
where you can smoke anything 
from small to extra-large hook¬ 
ahs with Arab businessmen 
and travellers, for a mere 20 
fils per two hours. 

For a more sedate evening. 





Smoking the Argilehs: A favorite pastime in Amman's cafes 


Since its grand opening in 
1993, it has become Amman’s 


the Al Sultan Coffee Shop "nr aristocrat of coffee shops. From 
perhaps more suitable. The the moment you step out of 
elite regulars pay up to JD your car into the high-brow 
1.25 fils to pose and be seen. Shroeisani area and enter Al 


Never Too Late 
for a Fabulous 

Friday Brunch 


Sultan, you are immersed in 
refined, sophisticated elegance. 
The entrance alone Is impres¬ 
sive. Customers are greeted by 
ever-smiling waiters in tradi¬ 
tional Arab dress, who usher 
smokers to their tables. 

The decor follows the trend 
of European dubs, with a 
slightly Oriental touch. The 
tables are adorned with silver 
ash-trays, and well spaced 
enough to permit private con¬ 
versation. Although the shisha 
can take a while to arrive, a 
cold drink or hot shat or gahwa 
instantly follows. The tobacco 
is grouped in flavours. You can 
smoke all the flavors except 
orange. The apple, strawberry, 
■cocktail’ and ‘fagfaghin’ 
blends are from Bahrain, whilst 
the more exotic sidum and 



Every Friday, you can indulge in an 
international brunch buffet at the 
new Ai-Riwaq Ballroom while 
enjoying a variety of soothing tunes 
by the renowned pianist and singer 
William Kanawati. The wide 
selection of tasty dishes includes a 
variety of Continental and 
international appetizers, juices, 
entrees and desserts. 

So join us every Friday between 
11 AM - 3 PM 
Price: JD 12++ 

1/2 price for children 

For more information, please contact 
Miss Vara at 641361, ext 2239. 
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Thuneibat not hopeful 
over talks 


Continued from page 1 

ing a televised interview 
recently. During the interview 
Mr Rashid underestimated the 
importance of small opposition 
parties, claiming that only two 
parties (pointing to the Islamic 
Action Front and the NCP) 
were qualified to win seal in 
the Lower House. He also 
accused opposition parties of 
bankruptcy and made a mock¬ 
ery of their budgets by saying 
“some parties cannot afford the 
cost of mansaf.” 

The letter called on Mr 
MajaJi to reprimand the minis¬ 
ter and asked for a public apol¬ 
ogy. They threatened to bring a 
legal case against him. 

Commenting on this issue, 
Thuneibat said that he “cannot 
trust a government that says in 
advance that these parties 
[opposition] have no chance of 
reaching Parliament. This 
means that these parties will 
not reach Parliament by the 
power of the government, 
which confirms that this gov¬ 
ernment lacks credibility and 
honesty." 


The current crisis was set off 
when the Muslim Brotherhood 
declared last month that it was 
boycotting the coming elec¬ 
tions. They were followed by 
othfer opposition parties, profes¬ 
sional associations and other 
popular figures. 

. Although the government is 
not showing signs of embar¬ 
rassment over the recent accu¬ 
sations targetted at its credibil¬ 
ity, the announcement two 
weeks ago by about 100 promi¬ 
nent Jordanian figures, includ¬ 
ing two framer prime ministers, 
that they too were boycotting 
the elections, must have hurt 
the government's image the 
most. 

Another style of opposition 
has been created, in the form of 
statements sent directly to the 
King complaining of govern¬ 
ment policies, and pointing to 
issues of official corruption. 
Two opposition personalities 
pioneered these tactics, Laith 
Shbeiial and Toujon Faisal. Ms 
FhisaJ's message to the King 
was the most important, accus¬ 
ing a former minister, who now 
heads a political party, and his 
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Palestinian bitterness 
grows over Israeli closure 


(Photo by Found Jbour, The Star) 

baghlotd. varieties are -from'" 
Egypt. These classic flavours 
can aft get you ‘high*. Tombak 
and ajeme are natural tobacco 
flavors from Iran. 

Mohammed A wad. the Man¬ 
ager at Al Sultan, offers the 
best service to his clients. "We 
are one of the best, if not the 
best in Jordan" he says. The 
enormous window upd terrace 
in front afford good views of 
the teeming streets of Shmei- 
sani by night. The brightness 
and lighting give the place a 
more homely feel than some of 
the traditional hookah smoking 
spots. 

So, if you have time bn your 
hands, why not sample a few 
cafes for yourself... if you're 
not already in one. that is! ■ 


Continued from page 1 

CathoSclic cardinal managed 
.to wrangle an exception for 
several hundred Italian tour¬ 
ists who came to celebrate a 
Mass. George Barboul 
shouted a friendly hello in 
Italian to a group of them, but 
failed to entice anyone into 
his gift shop off the plaza. 
"Really, do the Israelis think 
the guy who wants to do a 
suidde operation will come 
through the checkpoint? They 
ore crazy." Barboul said 
against a backdrop of olive 
wood Last Suppers and carv¬ 
ings of Jesus on the cross. 

“Bethlehem is competition 
for the Israelis for tourism. 
They want peace with all the 
pqwer, but they aren’t-going 
to get it. You know, if you 
r use common sense-in the end 
it will be good for you. But if 
you try to use power, in the 
end it will not be good," he 
said. 

“People are desperate and 
upset" added Aisba Shalan, 
26. who was shopping for 
bread for her family. “Israel 
is making life impossible for 
us. What can we do?” 

Scores of Palestinian 
youths did the only tiling they 
could think of—throw rocks 
at Israeli soldiers in exchange 
for rubber bullets and tear 
gas. Six Palestinians were 
wounded, and about a dozen 
Palestinian girls were treated 
for gas inhalation when a tear 
gas canister landed in the 
courtyard of their school. I 


son of corruption. 

Faisal Al Majali, the head of 
the pan-Arabist Al Ansar 
Party, sent a message to the 
King criticizing the govern¬ 
ment of his relative Abdel 
Salara Al Majali and claiming 
that the NCP, headed by the 
brother of the premier. Abdel 
Hodi Al Majali, is heading 
towards arming his party mem¬ 
bers, pointing to the protection 
and security company owned j 
by the head of the NCP. Phisal 
AI Majali also expressed fears 
for his own life because of his 
opposition stance. 

Among the issues that the 
Brotherhood insists on discuss¬ 
ing are normalization with 
Israel and the government’s 
economic reform program 
imposed by the IMF and 
World Bank. 

“In the light of the daily eco¬ 
nomic deterioration, we say 
normalization has become a 
big threat and stopping it has 
become a Jordanian, and on 
Arab demand, to stand against 
the Zionist projects which 
threatens the whole Umma," 
Thuneibat said.- 

In recent weeks, the King 
appeared to be working to 
bring tire sides closer to each 
other. He called for dialogue 
several times during his tour 
around the Kingdom. He also 
laid down guidelines for this 
dialogue saying that every¬ 
thing can be discussed as long 
as parties agree to honor the 
Constitution and the National 
Charter. 

However, observers believe 
that it is the King, and not the 
government, who has the 
higher authority to decide the 
fate of the stalamated talks 
The Islamists believe that die 
King will interfere to save the 
talks and bring all factions 
together. 

“Since we all agree that 
there is a crisis, we expect His 
Majesty will intervene as usual 
to solve the conflict and to 
decide die coming steps which 
will help to convince us to par¬ 
ticipate." Thuneibat said: ■ 



Schoolgirls suffer after a gas cannister thrown by Israeli 
soldiers lands in their school courtyard in Bethlehem 

Palestinians said they could 

foresee no easy way out of the -I 

current crisis. “We are uying to 

push the Israelis to Tift the clo- 1 eKpcct J 01 ve ^ 8 °^ 

sure," said Maher Said, an 18- «ungs to happen. ■ 


Netanyahu 
courts 
Japan as 
technology 
partner 

Continued from page 1 

is second with 85 scientists per 
10.000 population: 

Japan is Israel’s second- 
largest trading partner, behind 
the United States, with $2.2 M- 
■ lion in bilateral trade last year. 
Israel is the largest provider ol 
polished diamonds in Japan's 
lucrative jewelry market, and it 
supplies computer graphics and 
telecommunications and medical 
equipment. Japan's exports to 
Israel are mainly automobiles 
and electronics. 

The Japanese like to describe 
themselves as the inhabitants of a 
crowded island poor in natural 
resources. Netanyahu described 
Israel the same way: "We lack 
natural resources, except the tal¬ 
ent and capacity of our people. 
Israel is a big head on a small 
body." 

On Middle East security mat¬ 
ters. Netanyahu told the gathered 
reporters that Iran and Iraq are 
potentially the region's most 
dangerous threat because they 
"are not partners in the (peace) 
process and they're arming them¬ 
selves feverishly." Netanyahu 
said Chinese officials had 
assured him, during his brief 
stopover in Beijing, that they are 
not planning to supply Iran with 
the means to build a nuclear 
reactor. 

"One would hope that the spe¬ 
cific pledge that l received in 
Beijing reflects a general Chi¬ 
nese decision to prevent the arm¬ 
ing of Iran," Netanyahu said 
“And I would encourage all 
responsible parties on the inter¬ 
national scene to act to ensure 
that Iran does not arm itself with 
nonconventional weapons." 

He was upbeat about the Japa¬ 
nese authorities' decision to open 
an office of the Japan External 
Trade Organization in Tel Aviv 
in October. He said the opening 
will be followed by the arrival of 
business delegations seeking 
opportunities for joint research 
and development 

"This is the first step in a basic 
change in Japan's approach to 
the Middle East,"" Netanyahu 
said. He contended that the Japa¬ 
nese realize die Arabs' virtual 
monopoly over oil no longer 
exists, and that Israel's $100 bil¬ 
lion economy is likely to over¬ 
take that of Saudi Arabia and all 
the other Arab states. ■ 

LA Times- Washington Post 
Newsservice 
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• Prime Minister Abdul Saltan Majali last Saturday visited the site of the 180-meter-long 
tunnellinking Wadi Haddadeh area to downtown Ammon. He was accompanied by 
Amman Mayor Mamdouh Abbadi, Ministers of the Interior, Industry and Trade, Com¬ 
munication arid Transport, and Other senior officials. Majali was pleased with the fast 
completion of the first phase of the project The tunnel, which is being, dug through a 
mountain-side, is expected to ease traffic congestion in the downtown area. Total costs of 
the project, which is being executed by an Italian firm, are about JD3S million. It will be 
completed within two months. 


Glove for 
your health! 

CLOVES ARE the undeveloped flower 
buds of Syzygiura aromticum. a beauti¬ 
ful evergreen tree of the myrtle Family. 
The name Syzygium comes from the 
Greek Syzygos meaning “joined”, and 
refers to die paired foliage of a Jamai¬ 
can species. 

Cloves are pink when fresh, turning 
brown as they dry and exuding oil when 
squeezed. First known in China, they 
reached Europe by AD300. Syzygium 
aromticum was first mentioned in Chi¬ 
nese medicine c. AD6O0. 

The.clove tree grows to a height of 
30-40 feet and has large ovate leaves 
and yellow or pinkish flowers in termi¬ 
nal particles. Main producers today 
include Madagascar, Tanzania. Indone¬ 
sia and the Comoro Islands. 

Cloves contain a volatile, colourless, 
aromatic oil containing eugenoi, which 
gives the characteristic aroma. ■ 
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UNRWA charges fees 

■ TJe United Nations Works and Relief Agency (UNRWA) 
could slut charging fees from pupiJs who are attending its 
schools for the 1997/98 academic year. There are 149.000 
students who attend UNRWA schools in Jordan. The 
organization is also contacting other countries that host 
refugees to inform them of its new step. The new fees will 
be equal to those that are charged by the governments in 
these countries. The really poor pupils however, will be 
exempted from these fees. As of last week UNRWA has 
frozen the appointment of any international staff as well as 
the creation of any new jobs. It has also cut scholarships and 
tmance needed for the renovation of some houses in the 

. camps. The government has already officially rejected any 
cuts lhat would reduce UNRWA services in the camps. 

Aqaba airport receives tourists for Eilat 

■ As from I September, some planes bound for Eilat will be 
allowed to land in the Aqaba International Airport. Head of 
the Civil Aviation Authority Mr Jassir Zayad points out that 
this is an “experimental operation “ until the joint airport 
project gets underway. Mr Zayad says it was agreed by 
Jordan and Israel that some international flights will now be 
diverted to Aqaba instead of Eilat. This step was due to be 
taken last June, however, Jordan refused to implement it 
because of what they called unacceptable Israeli security 
conditions. The joint airport project, which takes its place in 
Aqaba, is to serve Eilat and southern Israel. The cost of the 
project estimated by an American company at $125 million 
is considered loo high by Jordan and Israel, who are working 
to reduce the costs. 

Anger at Lloyds 

■ Lloyds inspectors stationed in the Aqaba ports are under 
fire again. This time, it is from both the Chamber of 
Industry's Khaldoun Abu Hassan and the head of (he 
Federation of Chambers of Commerce. Haider Murad. In a 
letter sent to the Minister of Transport Bassam A1 SakeL 
they opposed the continuation of Lloyds at the Aqaba 
airport. Mr Murad said such an inspection regime only 
increases the financial burden on companies, dissipates the 
country of valuable foreign currency and increases the 
negative effects it has on the ordinary citizen. Mr Murad 
added that the Ministry of Transport promised that it will 
follow up on the issue. Mr Murad pointed out that if there is 
a pressing need for inspection of commodities reaching the 
Aqaba port then local, insurance companies arc more than 
capable of doing it • 

New Party . 

■ A new political party of retired army officers is presently 
under formation. The founding committee of the National 
Reform Party already has 1800 retired army officers. This 
figure is likely to increase further in time for the November 
Lower House elections. The National Reform will bring the 
number of registered parties in the country to 18. 

Outstanding dues 

■ This time it is the turn of die professionals. The 
membership of 10,000 engineers could be frozen from the 
Jordan Engineers Association (JEA) for not paying their 
dues. The number forms 30 percent of the total number of 
encineers in the association which is 36,000. However, it is 
suggested that half of these have not paid their dues. Annual 
membership fees are JD 30, JD 15 of which goes to the 
Social Security Fund, JD 3 to the Friends of the Palestinian 
Engineers Fund, and JD 12 to the Fond of the association. 
The revenues of the JEA stand at JD 33 million, JD 26 of 
which are in the Retirement Rind of the JEA. 

Jerusalem conference 

■ The Popular Conference for the Defence of Jerusalem, 
which ended a two-day event in Amman last week produced 
a blistering set of documents to safeguard Jerusalem and the 
rest of the Occupied Territories from what it called “Zionist 
ueeression." A special charter was drawn up for the defence 
of Jerusalem that included tens of projects which are still to 
be implemented. The Amman conference must be 
understood in terms of its long term perspective. A number 
of committees are already being formed across the Arab 
world and Islamic nations to work out plans to counteract 
the Israeli encroachment. The conference will be an amoral 
nn , held on 21 August to coincide with the burning of the 
Al A^a Mosque in 1969. About 1800 people from 22 Arab 
Countries and 13 foreign ones attended the conference, 
including top opposition leaders from Jordan. 

Al Nabulsi’s government under limelight 

a Ci.iioman Al Nabulsi’s government of 1956 is the topic of 
conference that begins on Saturday 30 August, 
hv the AI Urdun AJ Jadid Research Center, the 
o the November 

ToTeSTS to effects on the political life of the 
1956 eiecu p _ rtieSi the domestic and foreign 

£e NaK3 government. Six papers are to be 
pohcy | relating to political developments of 

Nabuisi 

and ihc pobi.cai cmtsofl95T_ 

New Jordan magazine in US 

A NEW nagazuie, ^search 

United .Statcshy independent research center in Florida. 
Analysis- MECRA. an . founder and director Dr Jamal 

It uill be edited by ^ numbed is one that “promises to 
A. Simntotn. Tte rights.” Dr Shurdom 

he tte true torch of*™*™* ^ expand tfe free votceof 

aid that J«"4 m “ fa ?of government interference. The 

banians to away from ^ f^ons in 

purpose is to encou T„ “^ment fot» alike- Input from 

«”.o pP 3^ concerned will be encouraged. But n ts 

only P“ iU .^ ri Su rf w wonderfiil Jordanian 
believe the of any political leaders and 

neoole are more vital Lhan letter sent to The Star. 

^Xiduals ” Dr Shurdom said m ^ ^des must be edited 

ant contributors req . 


His Majesty King Hussein met with the people of the Ajloun Govemorate Wednesday and said the upcoming election 
will be held on time and according to the law. He said the elections will give an opportunity for people to elect the best 
representatives to Parliament stressing that the interests of the homeland are above all other interests. The King, who 
was accompanied on his visit by Prime Minister Abdel Salani Majali and Chief of the Royal Court Awn Al Khasawneh, 
added that the real authority belongs to the people and it is their interests that should be considered. (Photo by Khalil Mazmvii 

Jordan rejects Israeli 
reports about Yarmouk 
dam relocation 


AMMAN (Siari—Top Jorda¬ 
nian officials were busy this 
week Irving io limit damage 
that could result from a 
report publishej in (he 
Israeli paper Havreiz claim¬ 
ing that Israel and Jordan 
had relocated j projected 
dam site on the Yarmouk 
river to S> ri an occupied 
territory. 

Jordanian officials denied 
the report and accused Israel 
of attempting to spoil rela¬ 
tions between Jordan and 
Syria. 

Foreign Minister Dr Faycz 
Tarawneh described the 
report as baseless. "In the 
light of the Jordanian Israeli 
peace treaty, the dam -a as 
proposed to be built in a neu¬ 
tral area that is not involved 
in the conflict between Syria 
and Israel." 

But in a latest develop¬ 
ment oh the issue. Minister 
of Water Dr Munlhir Hadda- 
dio told the press after meet¬ 
ing Sharon in Tel Aviv on 
Tuesday that Sharon stressed 
that news about the dam's 
relocation, which were attrib¬ 
uted to him. were unfounded. 

He denied any Israeli 
activity in the Syrian terri¬ 
tory. which remains at the 
core of the dispute in the 
Syrian-Israeli peace talks. 

Dr Haddadin refuted 
Israeli claims and clarified 
that “we don’t know about 
the Israeli intentions to build 
the dam in the Golan Heights 


agreement in M 

2 iv * n Jpr - Haddadin 
dan s water 

share to the 

King Abdullah Canal. He 
stressed that the proposed 
construction sue is near Al 
Adasiyah and “is not linked 
to the Golan Heights.” He 
added that it will be built on 
Jordanian and Israeli lands. 

Haddadin continue J that 
the design, planning and 
finance of the Jam i> also 
Jordanijn. 

Minister of State for Infor¬ 
mation Affairs Samir 
Nlutaweh expressed the dis¬ 
may of the government over 
the news report and stressed 
that Jordan is keen to protect 
the interest of any Arab broth¬ 
erly country and will not take 
actions that could affect the 
outcome of negotiations 
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between other parties. 

He ad Jed that Jordan u.is 
not obliged to clarity ii> posi¬ 
tion and lhat there were no 
differences between Jordan 
and Syria. 

Jordan's anger over the 
news report u.i> icporiedly 
the reason fur u cancelation 
of a planned visit by Israeli 
Minister lor InlYasiruciure 
Ariel Shjron to Jordan. The 
Jerusalem ha^cd Al tjuds 
newspaper said ihe \ iv.ii was 
cancelled upon Jordan's 
request. 

li said thai Sharon wjs ai 
the center of this row 
because he had reportedly 
changed the location uf the 
proposed Jam from an Israeli 


area to an area near Al Hi mu. 
which is a Syrian territory 
occupied by Israel. 

The Jam's const ruction is 
stipulated in the annex of the 
h“U Joi d.m-Israeli peace 

treaty. It states that the two 
countries will cooperate in 
build u dam in divert water 
from Al Yarmouk River near 
Adasiyah. 

In a related development. 
Israeli Prime Minister Benja¬ 
min Netanyahu said in Tokyo 
lhat Japan hjd expressed will¬ 
ingness to contribute to joint 
water projects between Jordan 
and Israel. (See story >»n page 
one.) S3 
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The season of dialogue 

Jbt On both banks of the Jordan River, dialogue is the 
buzz word. In Jordan, "democratic dialogue” is suppo¬ 
sedly going on between the government and the opposi¬ 
tion while' in the Palestinian territories, "national dia¬ 
logue" was held between the Palestinian National 
Authority and the opposition movements. 

On the Jordanian side, the dialogue aims at continuing 
the democratic process and safeguarding its gains, while 
on the Palestinian side the dialogue aims at regaining 
national unity and confronting Israeli policies. However. 
Mr Fahd Al Remawi. the editor of Al Majd weekly, wrote 
that the two forms of dialogue on both sides are only con¬ 
centrating on policies and practices, not on the causes of 
the political crises which have led to rifts in national 
unity and breaches in democracy in Jordan and Palestine. 

At Remawi. who is an opponent of the Jordanian and 
Palestinian peace agreements with Israel, wrote that (he 
main reason behind the crises is the signing of the Wadi 
Aruba and Oslo agreements. 

He stressed that it was the Oslo agreements which 
divided the Palestinian people and drove a wedge into the 
Palestinian political movements, forcing 10 Palestinian 
factions to remain in Syria. He also believes that Oslo I 
and II will foil attempts to reach national consensus 
among Palestinians. 

He also added it was ihe Wadi Araba accord which 
ended the “historical alliance” between the Muslim Broth¬ 
erhood and the government. It was the Wadi Araba agree¬ 
ment which forced the government to impose semi- 
martial laws, according to Remawi. He believes that the 
Jordanian-Israeli peace treaty has forced the anvemment 
to restructure the political map in Jordan by creating its 
own version of deputies and pro-governnicnt political par- 
lies. Remawi said that the government approach was “the 
first in the history of Jordan." 

The same has happened with the Palestinians. Remawi 
said, restructuring the political map so as to comply with 
the Oslo era. 

The writer welcomed the Palestinian national dialogue 
and the Jordanian democratic dialogue, hut he maintained 
that “such dialogue should aim at relieving both people 
from their crises by gradually burying Oslo and Wadi 
Araba." “The enemy does not want peace: it wants sub¬ 
mission. Oslo and Wadi Araba participated in transferring 
the crisis from the Israeli house to the Jordanian and Pal¬ 
estinian houses." he said. 

Suspicious approach 

In an attempt to in\adc the hast inn of ihe Social 
Security Corp. iSSC) which is described as the most 
wealthy of government institutions. Sami'Zubcidi asked, 
in his weekly column in Al BelaJ. "Who benefits from the 
money uf ihe SSC?” 

He wrote thai it is possible lor the premier to invest the 
money of the SSC in national projects or support one 
company nr another by using funds o| the SSC which are 
originally owned by ihe working people of JorJjn. The 
writer said -uch an approach is "unfair” since ihis money 
belongs to workers, while the government is dominating 
it. 

The wrner expressed fears for ihe lulure of ihese funds 
He speculated that rumor has it. ministries arc borrowing 
millions SSC coffers. Zubcidi said thai there are no guar¬ 
antees that these loans will be settled 

Also, he asks mat ii rumors are proved corrcci that peo¬ 
ples’ savings al ihe SSC have been used m hail un^u*:- 
ees'.iul companies or have been invested in bankrupt eom- 
panie.-. then something must be done to pul a stop to this. 

"Some might say that freezing these funds does not 
serve its owners, and we sjv this is true, but what k*nd *«i 
invesimem are we are talking about?" he asked. 

"Lei u> admit, whal is going on is a violation of Ihe law 
and a trespass on people's money, which should be cor¬ 
rected." Zubcidi concluded 
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By Hala Shaker and 
Kerry O’Neill 

Special to The Star 

LITERATURE COULD be a 
key to bridging cultures. It is 
with this in mind that the 
‘First International Confer¬ 
ence on Arabic-English con¬ 
trastive and comparative stud¬ 
ies’ was held in Amman last 
week. Under the patronage of 
Dr Fawzi Gharaibeh. president 
of the University of Jordan 
(UJ). it was a five-day event. 

It is the University's policy 
to foster academic links 
between departments of Eng¬ 
lish and translation both in 
universities in the Arab 
world, and globally. More 
than 160 scholars and profes¬ 
sors from over 20 countries 
attended the event. Dr Lewis 
Mukkattash. head of the Eng¬ 
lish department at the UJ said 
that the main aim is to institu¬ 
tionalize the teaching of com¬ 
parative and contrastive liter¬ 
ature in the Arab world by 
making the conference an 
annual event. 

The idea of the venue was 
conceived at the university's 
English department: and an 
Organizing Committee was 
quickly established. The 
committee has been preparing 
for the event and correspond¬ 
ing with English departments 
and institutions abroad since 
January. The conference and 
full tour of events arranged 
for the participants was spon¬ 
sored by individuals, and pri¬ 


vate and governmental insti¬ 
tutions. Mr Nader Jallad of 
the Organizing committee, 
said that "despite initial fund¬ 
ing difficulties wc managed 
fro pur the event on], by oper¬ 
ating on a light budget." 

The participants expressed 
their deepest appreciation for 
the opportunity of being 
brought together in partici¬ 
pate in such a ground¬ 
breaking event. Dr Mahmoud 
Shetaw-i. head of the English 
department :u Yarmouk Uni¬ 
versity. praised the organiza¬ 
tion and hoped the conference 
would help further strengthen 
the relations between schol¬ 
ars. researchers and profes¬ 
sors of the Arab universities 
"At Iasi ihe bridge between 
Arab universities has been 
established." 

Ideally. Dr Mukkattash 
would like to see an ‘associa¬ 
tion of professors of English 
Language and Literature' 
come into being, giving Eng¬ 
lish leaching departments at 
Arab universities j clearer 
and more coherent, defined 
role. 

Over 1 Id working papers 
covering a broad range of top¬ 
ics were presented, as well as 
some plenary sessions .and 
three panel discussions cover¬ 
ing the main themes ol the 
conference: I) Wesicm- 

Arahic relations via cross- 
cultural relations 2i Literature 
and the leaching of transla¬ 
tion: Academia vs Profession¬ 
alism and 3 1 various aspects 


of cumrastive Arabic and 
English studies al syntactic 
and lexical levels. 

Dr Al Sheijwi presented a 
paper which examines Shake¬ 
speare's treatment of the uri- 
em in his drama. 'The orien¬ 
tal is treated negatively in 
Othello.” For example. “The 
Jew. the Muor. and the Turk 
arc portrayed as outsiders 
whose values anJ character 
conflict with renaissance 
thinking and temperament." 

Professor Tjriq AI Ani. 
head uf ihe language depart¬ 
ment at Baghdad University 
said “this first conference 
aims at unifying the efforts ol 
professors and scholars at 
Arab Universities, for (he 
sake of enriching the studies 
related to comparative and 
contrastive Arabic English 
Studies." Dr Tariq stressed 
the importance of transferring 
and translating cultures and 
literatures between nations, 
adding ihjt the event was a 
great opportunity to introduce 
all those interested in advanc¬ 
ing applied linguistic enter¬ 
prise and theory to the most 
up-to-date studies in this area, 
with particular reference to 
Ihe Arabic-English field. 

Perhaps the most signifi¬ 
cant objective i> “hringing 
together what have so i.ir 
been disparate disciplines 
occupying separate rooms in 
the same house” says the dis¬ 
tinguished professor Basil 
Halim of Herriot-Wait Uni- 
versitv in Scotland. "Literary 
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One of the sessions at the conference 


expression”, he says, is “a 
form uf communication, as 
are the in struct ion.s on medi¬ 
cine bottles or indeed in the 
Bible". This concept has been 
v igorously promoted by a 
number of scholars and pro¬ 
fessors. ‘Culture in context' 
was also an emerging theme 
throughout the conference, 
with Basil Hatim noting lhat 
in a broad sense, ‘culture' can 


even include your ‘way of 
thinking.' What arose from 
the conference, was that trans¬ 
lating literature offers the 
chance lor a greater fusion 
between the cultures of our 
world. 

During the conference. Dr 
Abdallah Shunnaq of Yar¬ 
mouk University discussed 
the problems associated with 
translatin'! Arabic Islamic 


documents into Engl is 
whilst other participants' di 
cussed the cultural coma 
between Arabs and T1 
West'. 

Dr Mukkattash said Lhat ti 
Organising Commit! 
' intends to assess and evalua 
the findings and papers of tl 
conference, with a view 
publishing them at a lal 
date. ■ 
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More about the dialogue 


ASSUMING THAT the much-publicized dialogue between the government and op¬ 
position parties over the latter’s decision to boycott the upcoming November parlia¬ 
mentary elections collapses, what does this say about Jordan s seven-year expen- 

The dialogue about two weeks old now, has failed to proceed beyond formalities 
and photo-ops. Both sides appear to be locked in by their own mind set-the govern¬ 
ment unwilling to go into substance while the opposition lacking a clear vision of 
what it really wants to achieve at this stage. ^ , 

With election date looming closer, the gridlock refuses to unravel and no party has 
the ability, or willingness, to cut the Gordian Knot and move forward. 

So what if the dialogue falters and breaks down? What if the Wanusts and the rest 
of the opposition find themselves irreversibly out of the e ections? What if the gov¬ 
ernmentaccepts the stakes and moves on into the first poll since 1989 m which the 

opposition abstains? .. _ , ..... 

These questions are becoming very real today as the opposition finds itself held 
hostage to its putative position that seems to enjoy popular support, but is politically 
a double edged sword. Who is really to blame and what are the odds for Jordan s de- 

Our democratic experiment, since many opted to describe it as one, is undergoing 
a severe test, one which is likely to determine whether this experiment will last or 
not. The countries of this region, in particular, will be eyeing our performance in the 
comin* few weeks with interest. It was Jordan that launched the new quest for de¬ 
mocracy in this part of the world back in the late 1980s and offered itself as a model 
to be emulated to the countries of the Middle East . 

It was Jordan that passed what were considered by observers as liberal legislations 
promoting free press, pluralism and political parties. It was Jordan that came under 
fire from repressive regimes in neighboring countries for providing peoples every¬ 
where with a progressive example of how an Arab country can introduce and adopt 
democratic values and go through the pains of democratic transitions, avoiding the 

shedding of blood and the persecution of opponents. 

It was in Jordan that the Islamists were able to form their own political party, con¬ 
test the elections and win about a quarter of the seats in the Lower House and even 
participate in one of the governments. ... 

It was in Jordan that a peace treaty with Israel, as controversial as it is, was adopt¬ 
ed by an elected body of deputies representing all shades of the political spectrum. 

These important and historic achievements made Jordan a model, a successful and 
thriving one, for the whole region. Today, Jordanians are not so sure that the experi¬ 
ment is still thriving. Breaking the dialogue means that the experiment is about to 
come to an end. That’s good news for the nervous neighbors and bad news for all 
the people of the region. ■ 
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«Hebron now and forever!” Say Bibi s men 

Another holocaust ahei 
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License to kill! Israeli soldiers shooting at Palestinian demonstrators in the Occupied Territories. 


By Mark A. Bruzonsky 



IT’S MORE and more obvious what the 
Likud-wine of the Israeli Zionist estab¬ 
lishment really wants. Even the grossly 
distorted imagery of highly co-opted and 
completely subservient Palestinian na¬ 
tionalism is too much for them. They 
want to bring even that deception insti¬ 
gated by their Labor-wing to a crash by 
stripping Arafat of even the illusory 
hopes he has so sadly, and so corruptly, 
manipulated to keep his people in line. 
All the while, of course. "on lhe 
ground,” Apartheid-like policies have 
continued to take ever-firmer root mak¬ 
ing all aspects of life far worse tor the 
Palestinian population than before the 
“peace process” began. 

For the Likudnicks this imagery ot 
flags and stamps and “police”—even 
though everything is tightly controlled 
by Israel with Palestinian towns looking 
more like reservations by the day—is in 
itself going too far. Their policies are 
actually designed io either bring Arafat s 
“Palestinian Authority” completely to its 
I knees, discredit the PA regime so badly 
that it collapses onto its many contradic¬ 
tions, or foment a crippling Palestinian 
civil war. They continually scream 
against “terrorism”, but just as continu¬ 
ally they practice their own forms ot it 
while creating the very crucibles that in¬ 
cubate it. 

Whatever, the Likudnicks believe that 
Palestinian nationalism can and should 
finally be dealt a fatal blow. After all. 
kilting off this nationalist fervor is really 
what ties behind Israeli policies going 
way back to Israel’s origins. 

No matter what soothing words they 
may sometimes utter, the Laborites as 
well have no intention of reversing basic 
Zionist policies now generations old. 
Rabin was not transformed: he simply 
saw that with the collapse of the PLO 
collusion was now possible as well with 
its carcass, with Arafat himself. It was a 
Machiavellian opportunity Rabin was fi¬ 
nally persuaded would fulfill his public 
promise (when he was Yitzhak Shamir's 
Defense Minister in 1988) to "break 
their bones” and crush the Intifada. 
TTiese indeed were the goals of Oslo and 
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one of the central purposes of the post- 
Gulf-war “Peace Process”. 

After all. the basic policies in place 
todav—that of settlements, that of “sep¬ 
aration". that of “autonomy"—all origi¬ 
nally came from Labor. Just like the re¬ 
cent “Har Homa” settlement earlier this 
year. Likud has mostly implemented 
"what Labor has begun: in the case of 
Har Homa. Netanyahu only doing what 
Peres himself had promised to do. and 
did it precisely on Peres’ publicly stated 
schedule. Likud rhetoric is often more 
harsh and always more direct: but that 
shouldn’t cause serious people to over¬ 
look the gross contradiction between La¬ 
bor's soothing rhetoric and actual poli¬ 
cies. 

These are the bleak realities facing 
the Palestinians, the Arabs, and indeed 
the entire world. These are the bleak re¬ 
alities driving the radicalization of the 
Arab world, the escalating arms race in 
the reaion. and the possibility of nucle- 
ar/chemical/biological war in the years 
ahead. 

And this is the context in which the 
some of the top leaders in Israel have 
just this week publicly expressed a new 
slogan purposefully designed to further 
inflame and infuriate: “HEBRON NOW 
AND FOREVER!" 

Danny Naveh. Cabinet Secretary. Da¬ 
vid Bar-illan, Director of Policy Plan- 
nine and government spokesman, and 
Uzi Arad. Foreign Policy Advisor to the 
Prime Minister land incidentally my old 
classmate at the Woodrow Wilson 
School at Princeton), have jointly just 
come forward to publicly .adopt this slo¬ 
gan as their own. Clearly they, could not 
have done so without the "Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s personal knowledge and blessing. 

This triumvirate is not only working 
to make any future “final settlement" be¬ 
tween Israelis and Palestinians impossi¬ 
ble. but to symbolically divide Jews and 
Arabs behind hostile barricades even 
within the historic city of Hebron. De¬ 
spite the duplicitous American-arranged 
deal earlier this year, the Israeli army 
still occupies Hebron and most impor¬ 
tantly still controls all means of coming 
and going to the city. 

How tragic that the very city of Abra¬ 


ham. and the very site where the biblical 
father of both peoples is buried, is being 
so manipulated and so violated not just 
by fanatical settlers, but by the most sen¬ 
ior leaders of Israel. 

It is a terrible historical travesty that 
the Zionist movement has brought and 
wbose future ramifications loom omi¬ 
nously. It will certainly lead to- more, 
bloodshed, more repression, and then 
much more bloodshed in. a cycle that 
now feeds on itself. The hatreds created 
today will have their .reverberations in 
the years still ahead. 

And somewhere, down the historical 
road ahead all this could still lead to an- - 
nihilation. For the outlines of a possible 
new holocaust can already be seen on 
history's horizon. And if this outline be¬ 
gins to take more definite shape it could 
be leading to another major cataclysm 
for the Jewish people, as well as the Pal¬ 
estinians and maybe the entire region. 
Pulitzer prize-winning author, Seymour 
Hersh, wrote The Sampson Complex 
about Israel’s nuclear weapons program 
some years ago. It's even more relevant 
today then it was then. 

Ironically, should this possible dark 
future develop in the years ahead—and 
some of the most astute and independent 
analysts are beginning to predict just 
this—it will have been nurtured by a fer¬ 
vent Jewish extremism. And yes, it 
should be said, also by a peculiar Zionist 
form of racism whose destructive psy¬ 
chological roots can be found-in the Eu¬ 
ropean holocaust of the past— that one 
perpetrated by Christian Europe while 
Jews were living peacefully in Muslim 
1 countries; flL V .. ‘i v>‘ 
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Palestinian President Yasser Arafat warmly shakes hands with Abdel Aziz AlRantisi, 
the leaders of Hamas, during the National Unity Conference that was held last week mGm 
This is one of a series of sessions that are being held in the Occupied Territories. The aunisto 
create greater understanding between different Palestinian factions, and it is something that is 
frowned upon by Israel - - — 
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THROUGHOUT ITS modern 
political history, western socie¬ 
ty has championed the stric¬ 
tures of cool, dispassionate ar¬ 
gument over the healed 
engagement of the emotionally 
committed. The virtues of de¬ 
tachment are taken for granted: 
how else to settle warring 
claims? What better way to ex¬ 
tricate ourselves from the dis¬ 
torting pressure of the moment 
than to step back into the com¬ 
forting realm of objectivity? 

But the authors of Disclosing 
New Worlds claim we are los¬ 
ing something by systematical¬ 
ly allowing our heads to rule 
our hearts. It turns us into con¬ 
trol freaks, constantly seeking 
explanation and demanding ra¬ 
tional analysis when, occasion¬ 
ally, the situation demands oth¬ 
erwise. In a period of rapid 
change, for instance, some 
events defy such analysis, be¬ 
cause the very definition of 
what counts as hard ‘facts’ is 
changing before us. “Conse¬ 
quently" say the authors, “we 
find in the halls of business and 
of politics many people living 
in a state of profound resigna¬ 
tion. They feel themselves los¬ 
ing touch with the world, and 
after failing to develop analyti¬ 
cal explanations of ever-new 
domains, they begin building 
protected niches for them¬ 
selves.” 

In sharp contrast and running 
parallel to tins attitude, which 
the authors label as modernist, 
is the post-modernist view of 
the world: ail change is good, 
to be enjoyed, embraced and 
accepted as pan of the human 
condition. But this will not do 
either if we regard our sense of 
selfhood as some nostalgic ir¬ 
relevance, how do we make 
any kind of commitment, to 
workplace, friend or loved one? 

Disclosing New Worlds is an 
attempt to solve this dilemma: 
how do we overcome our intel¬ 


lectual addiction to detachment 
and convince ourselves that we 
can still change the world, and 
how do we rediscover our his¬ 
tory-making skills amid the 
ever-mutating world ail 
around? 

The authors’ argument is 
ambitious, densely-argued and 
unashamedly complex. They 
focus on three archetypal fig¬ 
ures who can deliver us from 
our impasse: the entrepreneur. 
Lhe virtuous citizen and the 
'culture figure', who can culti¬ 
vate solidarity among a com¬ 
munity. 

All three figures have in 
common an ability to grasp in¬ 
tuitively what is nor always 
'available to rational thinkers. 
In the first case, the authors an¬ 
alyse the ability of King C. Gil¬ 
lette. inventor of the safety ra¬ 
zor. to revolutionise the way 
men regarded an essential mas¬ 
culine ritual. 

This was no random fluke, 
but a historically sensitive in¬ 
sight which would forever af¬ 
fect our culture: “Gillette 
sensed that masculinity could 
be understood as commanding 
things and getting rid of them 
when they ceased to serve, 
rather than as caring for and 
cherishing useful, and well- 
engineered things”. 

In the second case. Spinosa, 
Flores and Dreyfus endorse the 
virtue of civic activism by 
looking at the case of the 
Mothers Against Drunk Driv¬ 
ing movement in the US. They 
contend that it is the very par¬ 
ticipation in such a movement 
that is as important (if not 
more) than the substance of its 
argument. Traditional liberal¬ 
ism, they say. promotes an 
aloof resignation by its empha¬ 
sis on abstract reasoning and 
private judgment: “(But) a re¬ 
flective judgment does not 
amount to a change of heart”. 

Luther King was an exem¬ 
plary articulator for bis cause 
“because his actions reminded 


Americans of a concern that 
was an essential part of their 
past and thus of their identity." 
Through such expressions of 
shared cultural values are peo¬ 
ple made aware of their heri¬ 
tage, and thus able to resist the 
creeping trend of anonymity 
and consequent feeling of help¬ 
lessness. 

It is refreshing, amid Lhe 
gloomy talk of end of history 
and death of ideology, to find a 
book prepared to revise the tra¬ 
ditional liberal agenda with 


such thoroughness, if not style. 
The difficulty of Disclosing 
New Worlds will preclude it 
from making any great impact: 
but it stands as a brave attempt 
to reformulate the relationship 
between democratic rights and 
economic progress in an age 
when the triumphalism of tech¬ 
nological advance masks an 
unconfident vision of the fu- 
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ONCE AGAIN, 
active 

nese-lsraefi. ■ bcyogy^j R^g^ 

the death toll is- 
mainly. on tite 
side. It would .not-be..QygjWP 
to say toat.*e>area 
peaceful before^ brt iwpgg®| 
-we arewitnessuigis •jgjB B 
liberate escalation 

lence, that is gccjMnptt wt^^p 
by ; belligerent -statem^^^E 
from politicians ftpni mggK 

We are back ’ to raywy, £i|i 
situation, ■ drifting 
towards • the- r -'pre-Madrkr^^ 
conditions. AccUsatiWEGH 
and counter-acciisrtiCT^g 
are flying to pm-the bfcagjg 
on one side or the- otnasfcfg 
But it is crucial to eqntawg ffi j 
the situation.' -bcfo rer^w^jf l 
are faced witoawartaregj 

outbreak" once aga in. 

Security and occupafiot^sl 
are intertwined to this scff gW 
nario just as-they - are 
the PNA and Israel. 
only difference .'i s'- 
question of "wilf "W readLjll 
an accommodation, which ® 
varies in both ca se s , and 
times is dependent; on 
outcome of progress m nbfifi 
gotiations. \ . 

The sad sight of Lebaj- 'H 
nese families leaving tfrarr;® 
villages, describing 
towns in anticipation iipf-/ 
more violence, is. reffiqy fcjg 
a frightening .pro*pecC;A 
The inhabitants of toevufc^ 
nerable areas are die .ones; ^ 
most accustomed to the J 
prospect of the volatile 
mosphere. If we are to\gp±i 
by their instinct then it »-■ 
most likely that we are; 
about to see more blood-- 
shed. Such indications.do. l- 
not come fromi the, Leta-';x 
nese side alone, as the.lSs ■ 
raelis have also starttriT; 
the" early closure--. ’ and, 1- 
evacuation of holiday, yur,?; 
la ges close to the potential 
conflict areas across tiwr 
.border. Either, there - will. 
be some major milfcaiy-,- 
operations in the . areas-«£ .* ■ 
that thecrossfine isjsxpectr'7 
ed to continue for some, 
time, squeezing , and' ein--. 
barrassing toe ."Lebanese: 
government, and: provok¬ 
ing toe Syrians: ' . 

Mr. Netanyahu is confi¬ 
dent that' his acrions .wilL . 
have the support of the Is^ 
raeli public for they fall 
under the category of de- ; 
fending northern Israel- ; 
But for Hizbullah and its ; 
allies, the situation is clear... 
cut. They are fighting oc¬ 
cupation and retaliating 7 - 
because of toe deaths of 
Lebanese civilians, apd ; 
the destruction of their vil- . 
lages. 

This is the case, at least - 
superficially. The history 
of the conflict, especially 
in this area, acquires" 
mensions that are not all 
apparent TTiis is particu¬ 
larly so when one consid- 
ers toe escalation of viicK* 
lence at times, in relation... 
to the developments 
events on the larger -te-j-'r: 
gional scale. There is a - 
clear indication from' the".' 
Lebanese side of (he bo?:', 
der, that the matter-of sfe r " 7 
curity of the Israeli settie^' 
ments will not- take” 
priority over occupation, 
and the paradigm of PNA- •“ 
Israel security ,cobpera- r ; 
tion, will not be the bat; !' 
case scenario for the pTOv- 
motion of understanding ' 
between the antagonistic 
parties. . ■ : i 

It is apparent that any 
movement oh toe Paiestin-j j 
ian-lsraeli track, niay"efifr., 
feet the Lebanese arena! ;. 
This contradictory imbal¬ 
ance on the two tracks of-! 
relations will undoubtedly.'' 
continue until a uniform i 
agenda for all can be 
reached, with peace at its > 
center. 

Another important fac¬ 
tor, which we have started , 
getting used to in this con- - 
text, is the escalation, in. , 
confrontation, and raising : 
the tempo once ah Ameri-, 
can high office visits or'at- 
tempts to visit the region. . 
The history of such vfsJts V 
has usually been preceded * 
by a major fireworks dis- v 
play across toe Lebanese^ 7 
Israeli border. Such ac-C'_ 
lions aim at attracting US ' 
attention to the lack of deK .- 
velopments in political'' 
talks between toe respec- .. 
tive parties, and to showlrr': 
no uncertain terms: that 
without the consideration. 
of the Lebanese-lsraeli, 
and Syrian-Israeli ■ tracks,-; 
chances for a peaceful so- ; 
lution to the Arab-1 siraii 
conflict cannot be readied.' " 
Nevertheless, isn't there 
perhaps another way of ‘ 
doing it, without the loss . 
of more innocent lives on 
all sides?® 
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Business 

scene 


■ The World Bank 
approved a loan agreement 
worth $30 million to 
finance a multi-purpose 
program to improve infra¬ 
structure in rural areas in 
Jordan. The project is 
expected to provide social 
and health services to the 
under-privileged areas and 
create employment. This is 
a three-year experimental 
project that seeks to pro¬ 
vide tong-term sustainable 
development in rural areas. 
The loan given to finance 
the project is over 17 years 
with a grace period of four 
years. 


■ The Jordan Export 
Association (JEA) is busy 
preparing for its participa¬ 
tion in a Jordanian prod¬ 
ucts expo to be held in 
'Khartoum, Sudan. It is the 
second of its kind. The first 
was held in 1995. The 
expo which is held 
between 22-26 October 
aims to promote Jordanian 
commodities in Sudan. 
This is in addition to fos¬ 
tering trade exchange 
between Jordanian busi¬ 
nessmen and their Suda¬ 
nese counterparts. JEA is 
co-operating with the Jor¬ 
dan Exports Development 
.and Commercial Centres 
(JEDCOl to make the 
show a success. Jordan’s 
exports to Sudan last year 
reached JD 10.7 million 
while Jordan imported 
JD14.6 million worth of 
products from that country. 
Till last May of this year. 
Jordanian exports to Sudan 
were JD4.9 million while 
imports stood at JD8.4 mil¬ 
lion. Jordan exports 
cement, pharmaceuticals, 
paints, paper, plastic, pot¬ 
ash and tomato paste to 
Sudan while it imports ses¬ 
ame and meat. 


■ Foreign currency assets 
in local banks, that is 
besides the Central Bank 
of Jordan tCBJk recorded 
an increase of JD 4.410 bil¬ 
lion during the first half of 
this year until last June. 
This is compared with JD 
4.271 billion recorded by 
the end of last year, a rise 
of JD 139 million. CBJ - 
srake of these • ; assets 
totalled ID -2.194,200.000 
against JD 69.700',000,' last' 
year. Foreign liabilities for 
the Jordanian banking sys¬ 
tem. at the same time, were 
JD 2. 223, 200,000, JD325 
million of which are liabili¬ 
ties from the CBJ. ■ 


■ The latest adjustments 
to the foreign investment 
ceiling in Jordan has borne 
fruits faster than expected. 
.Arab investors, mainly 
from the Gulf are enthu¬ 
siastic for investing in Jor¬ 
dan. A group of Arab 
investors recently bought 
21.000 shares of the Arab 
Bank at a total value of JD 
6 million. Many Arab 
investors have participated 
in the financial increase of 
somcother hanks in 
Jordan. 
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Local mineral water bottlers 


say allowing imports will 
close their factories 


By Ilham Sadiq 
Star Staff Writer 


THE GOVERNMENT’S 
intention to Lift an embargo 
barring the import of foreign 
mineral water by the end of 
the year may spell the end of 
the thriving local bottling 
industry, according to 
producers. 

Last week, minister of 
Industry and Trade Dr Hani 
A1 Muiqi said that the deci¬ 
sion to allow import of min¬ 
eral water from Arab and for¬ 
eign countries will be taken 
by the end of this year. Dur¬ 
ing a two-hour meeting with 
members from Amman 
Chamber of Industry. Al 
Muiqi stressed that local 
mineral water producers 
have the opportunity now to 
improve their product and 
restructure their cost. 

However, Jordanian bot¬ 
tlers have expressed fears 
about the government's 
intention to open the local 
market for imported mineral 
water. They warned that if 
such a decision is enforced it 
will spell the end of their 
business. Sources said that 
the government has asked 
local mineral water produc¬ 
ers to cut their prices, or it 
will give the green light to 
allow the import of this 
material. They described 
such approach as a form of 
arm-twisting which threatens 
the national industry. 

. But Al Muiqi gave assu¬ 
rances that the government 
has put the interest of the 
national economy into con¬ 
sideration. The margin of 
profit for local producers 
will be between 60 to 100 
fils, he said. He added that 


the price of imported mineral 
water will be higher than 
local ones after customs fees 
are added. 

But local bottlers say their 
prices are already the cheap¬ 
est in rhe region and they 
stress that their profit is mar¬ 
ginal. They argue that it is 
the retai lers. groceries or 
supermarkets, who make the 
real profit. 

They said the decade-old 
embargo on importing min¬ 
eral water should not be 
lifted. 

Engineer Ramzi Hadee- 
thah, director of Mashour 
Hadeethah and Partners Co. 
(Ghadir) told The Star. “We 
appeal to the prime minister 
to understand our position 
and put into consideration the 
support we need to continue 
to exist as part of the emerg¬ 
ing Jordanian industry." 

He added that the five 
local bottling factories—two 
more under construction— 
are able to meet the basic 
industrial and health require¬ 
ments and specifications. Mr 
Hadeethah said local produc¬ 
tion enjoys high quality at an 
affordable price. He sees no 
reason at this point to open 
up the Jordanian market for 
foreign imports of mineral 
water. “Definitely importing 
mineral water will lead to 
closure of local factories." 
he said. 

At present existing mineral 
water factories are said to be 
operating at one fourth of 
their production capacity due 
to the small size of the mar¬ 
ket and low demand. 

“Our profit margins are 
very low. and they can't be 
compared with Arab or for¬ 
eign products." Hadeethah 


commercial 


said. “There 
are about 50 
factories in 
the Arabian 
Gulf stales, so 
they can com¬ 
pete in the 
local market 
due to their 
low produc¬ 
tion costs." he 
added. 

Available 
statistics 
reveal that the 
volume of 
investments in 
local mineral 
water facto¬ 
ries exceeded 
JD 12 million, 
mostly Al Wit 

financed by 
loans from commercial 
banks. This means that most 
of these ventures have to 
worry about repaying inter¬ 
est on their loans' while 
developing their production 
lines at the same time. 

Local bottlers argue that 
many Arab producers also 
enjoy protection from their 
governments like in Syria, 
where the government 
extends subsidies to local 
bottlers so they can export 
their products. 

Mr Hadeethah said min¬ 
eral water produced in Jor¬ 
dan is no different from 
other good produced in the 
country. “It is a totally local 
product, as all production 
inputs including the plastic 
bottle and the packing mate¬ 
rial arc locally made and this 
saves hard currency and 
helps to employ local labor." 
he said. 

Another investor in this 
sector called on the govern- 



Hadeethah 


mem to maintain its embargo 
against importing mineral 
water. He said competition 
front outside producers will 
he unfair. 

Engineer Thabil Al Wir. 
director of National Springs 
Water (Al Sabeel). told The 
Star that “mineral water in 
Jordan is one of the natural 
resources such as phosphate, 
cement and potash and there¬ 
fore it must be protected." 

"Our prices cannot com¬ 
pete with those of foreign 
bottlers." he said. "For 
example Saudi Arabian water 
will he cheaper because pro¬ 
duction is less costly." 

Al Wir added that local 
producers contribute to the 
“quality tax" collected hv the 
government that they pay 20 
fils per ejeh liter. 

Local producers say if the 
government allows foreign 
imports it will be sending the 
wrong message to investors 
who put millions of dinars in 


such projects and will be 
facing losses and closures. 

They point that such clo¬ 
sures will also affect unem¬ 
ployment at all levels. 

Engineer Ramzi Hadee¬ 
thah said “out industry helps 
to revive the transport sector 
which is currently in a reces¬ 
sion. We hire cars and trucks 
to carry our products from 
the factory to retailers all 
over the country." 

Both Mr Hadeethah and 
Al Wir say the issue is still 
being negotiated between 
local firms and the Ministry 
of Industry and Trade. Pro¬ 
ducers provided the ministry 
with a detailed scientific 
study on the production 
costs together with a lull 
data on their marginal profit. 
The ministry promised to 
give serious consideration to 
the position of the mineral 
water producers in Jordan. ■ 


Household furniture in Amman 


gets an uplift with Golden Ideas 


By a Star Staff Writer 


"WHAT IS this. Another fur¬ 
niture place." Yes, but this is 
no ordinary showroom, the 
furniture represents elegance 
and style. ‘Golden Ideas' is 
designed to project an aura of 
excitement. 

As you walk into the show¬ 
room in Al Shmeisani, you 
are immediately struck by the 
different mirrors, glass and 
brass that await you. In. fact, 
this is what Golden Ideas is 
all about: the design and pro¬ 
duction of oriental furniture is 
based on these three elements. 
The effect is simply stunning. 

The showroom has every¬ 
thing you want of household 
furniture from tables, chairs, 
cabinets and cupboards to TV 
stands, wardrobes, dressing 
tables bedrooms, side tables 
and coffee tables. There are 
even trunks which come in 
different sizes. Glossed over 
in mirrors that are neatly cut 
all over the cover of the box, 
the effect is glaring. 

The owner of the show¬ 
room, Khalil Darwazeh tells 
The Star that the aim is not 
only to be as diverse but as 
distinctive as possible, to 
bring out that special touch in 
furniture design. 

This is found in the final 
neat finishing of the products 
that are on display. "This kind 
of work requires a lor of skill 
because you are dealing with 
mirrors, glass and brass, as 
you can see on this table for 
instance.” he adds, showing a 
large desk that was consum- 




Darwazeh 


mate ly designed for the 
businessman. 

The brass is carefully 
placed on the sides of the 
desk to give it a decorative 
flavor. “This requires very 
delicate handling because any 
wrong move from the work¬ 
man could break the expen¬ 
sive glass” which is imported 
from France. “What we do is 
a craft." 

Mr Darwazeh continues, 
“evetything you see around 
you is manufactured by our 
factory in Sehab. we make 
everything, from start to fin¬ 
ish." The factory has 62 
skilled workers, some are 
local, but there are craftsmen 
from Armenia. Egypt and the 
Philippines. This is in addi¬ 
tion to the administrative 
staff. 

Because of the expertise 
that is involved in this kind of 
work, Mr Darwazeh provides 



Enter the world of elegance 


an after sales maintenance 
service to keep the furniture's 
original elegance. He has four 
workshops for this. 

The 37 year-old entrepren¬ 
eur is well pleased with him¬ 
self. His factory in Sehab was 
only opened two years ago. 
and together with his show¬ 
room. he says business is 
booming. He says a lot of 
people go for these kind or 
designs, expanding with his 
hand to show what's in the 
showroom. Already. he 
exports to Israel. USA. the 
United Arab Emirates and 


Saudi Arabia, having sales 
agents in all these countries. 

"Besides this, many tour¬ 
ists come to my showroom 
and say. I want you to ship 
me that piece or this piece." 
His factory also makes differ¬ 
ent color drapes, which are 
lavishly displayed in the 
sides of the showroom, and 


cover quilts. 

Handing me a catalogue, 
he says that they can make 
any design you favor, right up 
to the Iasi detail, “just say the 
word." Darwzeh is proud of 
what he does, saying “nobody 
can imitate my work with the 
same quality and design." ■ 


Virgin’s cosy stance 
stifles competition 
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Highest and lowest performing stocks in the Amman financial Market 


23-26 August 
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BRITISH AIRWAYS bas accused Virgin Atlantic Air¬ 
ways or stifling airline competition across the North 
Atlantic by continuing to oppose its alliance with Ameri¬ 
can Alliances. 

The broadside was fired across the Virgin bows by 
Bob Ayling, British Airways chief executive following 
meeting with a group of visiting US Congressmen, mem¬ 
bers of the House of Representatives Committee .on 
Transportation and Infrastructure. Mr Ayling claimed 
Richard Branson's airline is “afraid of new 
competition." 

Government approval of the alliance will only be 
granted if all UK airports, including London Heathrow, 
are opened to all US airlines. Access to Heathrow is cur¬ 
rently restricted to two carriers from the USA-American 
and United Airlines. 

Mr Ayling said: “Virgin wants to mai ntain its cosy 
position at Heathrow with access denied to airlines such 
as Continental, US Airways, Delta, TWA and Northwest 
The entry of these airlines will see an inevitable fall In air 
fares from Heathrow to the USA as competition for busi¬ 
ness increase hut it appears that Virgin is afraid of 
increased competition. 

Bob Ayling addressed also the issue of slots at Heath¬ 
rew. the time allotted for aircraft arrivals and depar¬ 
tures at bus}’ airports. He said: “There is no doubt that 
slots at Heathrow are much in demand but the argument 
put forward by Virgin and other competitors to our 
planned alliance that there are no shots does not rally 
with realilv " ■ 
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IPC develops new investment strategy 


THE INVESTMENT Promotion Corp- UPC) is embarking on a 
new strategy to encourage investments in the Kingdom. This is 
in cooperation with the International Organization for Invest¬ 
ment Services which is affiliated to the World Bank. 

Since it is a must to enlarge the awareness of those concerned 
in investment promotion to create an attractive climate, a work¬ 
shop was organized last week al the IPC. 

Among the participants were the Industrial Estate Corp.. the 
Free Zones Corp., the Jordan Valley Authority and the Jordan 
Export Development and Commercial Centres (JEDCO). 

"It is essentia] to create an attractive environment for local. 
Arab and foreign investments and to bridge a common ground to 
deal with investors in a clear and unified manner in all institu¬ 
tions concerned in the country," said Dr Muniasir Oqla. IPC gen¬ 
eral director. 

Dr Oqla stressed the importance of direct contact with inves¬ 
tors to see their problems and solve them in a transparent way, 
and to secure support for their projects. 

Available statistics on investments after the new Investment 
Promotion Law No. 16 of 1995 reveal that they recorded a 33 
percent growth rate to reach JD 368 million. 20 percent of these 
investments were foreign. 

The IPC is seeking to promote Jordan through having a site on 
the Internet. 

The corporation gives much concern to simplifying and fol¬ 
lowing-up procedures for investors, particularly those linked to 
exemptions stipulated in the investment promotion law. 

Participants in the workshop stressed the need to exchange 
data and co-operate with investors to face routine procedures in 
certain institutions. 

The government has lately embarked on some economic 
measures to attract capital flow and push forward the process to 
liberalize the economy. 

Analysts see the step to remove the ceiling for foreign owner¬ 
ship in shares of companies registered on (he Amman Financial 
Market (AFM). as a prudent step that comes in the framework of 
the whole economic reform program, launched in Jordan in 
1989. 

This resolution which will be effective by the next month, 
excludes foreign stakes in construction, contracting and mining. 

Some analysis say that the country has to move faster on the 
privatization process to attract more foreign investments. 

Investors, mainly foreign, compare ihe'bold measures and leg¬ 
islations followed by Egypt with those followed in Jordan. They 
claim that our economic legislations are moving slowly. Added 
to this, they say there are still doubts about the so-called promis¬ 
ing investment opportunities in the Kingdom. 

Bui those analysis argue that investment funds are looking 
forward to speeding up the process of privatization, and that the 
removal of restrictions on foreign ownership in Jordanian shares 
should have come much earlier. 

Total purchases of international investment funds over the last 
seven months were about million.‘which is unprecedented. 
Some economic experts say this is only the beginning and are 
optimistic that such amounLs will increase in the light of raising 
the ceiling of foreign ownership, says Ziyud Al Basha. director 
of the British Bank in Jordan. 

"We shall sec an increase in foreign purchases and the invest¬ 
ment funds are going to reassess their stance towards Jordan and 
will soon buy shares of the Arab Bank." ■ 


August sleepy? Not 
this time around 



By John Authers 


DEALERS SEEM to have done 
without a summer holiday this 
year. August is usually a quiet 
month on Wall Street. When¬ 
ever there are sharp swings in 
the markeL, they tend to be gen¬ 
erated by technical factors, with 
few shares changing hands. 

Dealing rooms are under¬ 
staffed. while those that remain 
have al least half their minds in 
Cape Cod. Traders generally 
follow any lead they are 
offered, with the result that 
small moves in a stock often 
can be magnified into more 
drastic changes in share prices 
on a low volume of shares 
being traded. 

Could this explain Wall 
•Street’s severe turbulence of the 
past month? 

Starting on Friday last week, 
the Dow Jones Industrial Aver¬ 
age logged five successive trad¬ 
ing days in which it moved by 
100 points or more, the first 
lime this has happened. Within 
half an hour of opening. Mon¬ 
day. it had shed another 100 
points, although it later began to 
to claw back some of the losses. 

While it is misleading to look 
at a points move in isolation, 
the 247.37-point fall on Friday 
last week demanded to be taken 
seriously. Even in percentage 
terms, it was the sharpest daily 
reverse the index had seen since 
1991. at 3.21 percenL Yet, on 
the first three days of this week, 
the cumulative gain was 4.24 
percent again a signi ficant 
move. 

More peculiarly, the fluctua¬ 
tions cannot be explained by 
thin volume. By 15 August, the 
day the market took its sharpest 
fall, the total number of shares 
traded in Standard & Poor’s 
500 stocks for the month had 
reached 5.48 billion already, 
according to S&P. 

This means volume is on 
course to be double its normal 
level for the sleepiest month of 
the year. Last year, only 6.13 
billion shares changed hands 
during the whole month, while 
the figure in 1995 was 6.12 
billion. 

So, these swings have been 
caused by real buying and sell¬ 
ing. There arc strong factions in 
Wall Street who are nervous 
that a serious correction is in Lhe 
offing. But there are almost 
equal numbers (to judge by the 
way the recent shifts have 
matched each other! who 
believe they have missed out 
and arc taking any opportunities 
to buy stock when it is momen¬ 
tarily cheaper. 

llte general investing public 
seems less concerned. Van¬ 
guard. the nation’s biggest 
seller of mutual funds al present 
thanks in large part to the popu 


laritv of those which simply 
mirror market indices reported 
that new investments have con¬ 
tinued to exceed redemptions 
every day this month. The 
biggest blip came Iasi Friday 
when new investments 
increased sharply as private 
investors attempted to buy on 
the dip. 

Even in the dog days of sum¬ 
mer. small investors were not 
prepared to follow Wall Street’s 
lead. 

There is one leader, however, 
who traders will follow 
wherever he goes. Wanen Buf¬ 
fett. rhe world’s greatest inves¬ 
tor and its second richest man. 
has a loyal if not fanatical fol¬ 
lowing. Any fresh news about 
the portfolio held by Berkshire 
Hathaway, his investment vehi¬ 
cle. causes ripples on the 
market 

This week saw one of the 
most extreme reactions ever. 
His latest filing with the Securi¬ 
ties and Exchange Commission 
a document which all invest¬ 
ment managers must lodge quar¬ 
terly had no mention of several 
nf the companies in which he 
holds large stakes. 

Francisco bunk which has 
championed both ruthless cost- 
cutting and on-line commerce. 
At the beginning of the year. 
Buffett had held an 8 percenL 
slake worth more than $2 
billion. 

As his loyal followers know, 
he buys stock for the long term. 
But Wells Fargo has had an 
awful year, twice warning the 
market that it had Failed to hold 
on to as many customers of its 
latest acquisition, the Los . 
Angeles-based First Interstate, 
us it had hoped. 

It was just conceivable that 
Buffett had taken his profits and 
run. The result pandemonium. , 
When wire services broke the : 
news, the bank’s slock tumbled 
from $266 to $251 in less than 
an hour. Then the bank pub¬ 
lished a statement saying that 
Buffett still held a "substantial” 
stake in the company. 

Traders had forgotten than 
Buffett, like many other institu¬ 
tional investors, has negotiated 
partial exemption from regula¬ 
tors' reporting rules. If a holding 
reflects a proprietary trading 
strategy, he can keep quiet 
about it for 15 months. So. 
Wells Fargo's non-appearance ■ 
on his filing implied nothing • 
and the bank bounced back a 
little. 

But the episode, which was 
accompanied by heavy block 
selling, underlined that the mar¬ 
ket is not conforming to its nor¬ 
ma! rules and that many traders 
arc expecting bad news, even if 
their concerns are not matched 
by the public. ■ 
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Higher education 


eludes generation 


of Afghan girls 


By Rone Tempest 


DIR, Pakistan— “My name is Zeba," the 
girl in the long white shawl and sky-blue 
school uniform announced boldly in 
English, “and my father is Fazel 
Mohammed." 

Zeba. 12, can rattle off her ABCs, read 
and write in her native Pushtu language 
and solve multiplication and division 
problems. She is ready—bubbling with 
eagerness—to advance to middle school 
and beyond. 

“I’d like at least to go until the 12th 
grade." she said hopefully in the primi- 
tive three-room schoolhouse where she 
has emerged as a top student. 

But at the Berari refugee camp where 
the Afghan girl lives in Pakistan, there is 
no middle school for girls—or boys, for 
that matter. No high school. No beyond. 
This poses a major question, possibly 
critical for the future of Afghanistan: If 
Zeba. daughter of Fazel Mohammed, is 
not educated, who will be? 

Zeba and olher Afghan girls her age 
are in a bind because inside Afghanistan, 
the Muslim fundamentalist Taliban 
movement has closed all schools for 
girls and women. Meanwhile, in the 
Pakistan refugee camps where an esti¬ 
mated 1.2 million to 1.8 million Afghans 
still live, education beyond the sixth 
grade has been halted because of severe 
budget cuts in international aid for the 
refugees. 

The problem in Pakistan is not funda¬ 
mentalism but lack of money—what one 
concerned UN official described as 
"donor fatigue." 

For Afghan girls, the results are partic¬ 
ularly troubling. Oppressed in their 
homeland and abandoned by the interna¬ 
tional aid community in exile, a genera¬ 
tion of Afghan girls finds itself blocked 
from higher education. 

The tragic irony is that education has 
never been so sorely needed nor so much 
in demand in a culture—primarily ethnic 
Pushtun—that traditionally has resisted 


female schooling. “The refugee camps 
may be the last or only remaining orga¬ 
nized. encouraged education of women 
in the Afgban community,” said UN ref¬ 
ugee official Marta Juarez. 

Juarez and other aid officials are hop¬ 
ing that the international aid community 
will begin to view the education of 
Afghan children in Pakistan as a special 
priority separate from the question of 
overall support for the greater refugee 
population. 

Malang Eborhirai, an Afghan refugee 
who works in the camps as a UN social 
worker, observed: “In Pakistan, we still 
have the possibility to educate our girls. 
No one knows when that opportunity 
will return in Afghanistan.” 

Adina Asfandiar. 25, a primary school 
teacher in the Berari camp who four 
years ago fled Kabul, the Afghan capital, 
sees education of the young refugee girls 
as a mission to save her country. 

“Someday, when peace returns to 
Afghanistan,” said the Kabul University 
graduate, pointing to the clump of 11- 
and 12-year-old girls sitting attentively 
on the dirt floor of her crowded class¬ 
room. “these children will be the seeds 
for the rebuilding of our country.” 

Among those in the class recently 
were eight girls, including Zeba. who are 
repeating the sixth grade because they 
have no school and no books for the next 
level. The primary school teachers some¬ 
times ask them to help tutor the younger 
girls. 

The older girls have dreams of becom¬ 
ing teachers and health workers. 

The main cause of the problem is that 
the rise to power of the Taliban in 
Afghanistan came as money-strapped 
UN and Pakistani agencies were with¬ 
drawing support for Afghan refugees. 

“It's really a case of.general ‘donor 
fatigue,'” said Jacques Mouchel, the sen¬ 
ior official in the region for the Office oF 
the UN High Commissioner. for Refu¬ 
gees. “The world media attention is no 
longer on Afghanistan. Financing has 


become more and more difficult. Non¬ 
governmental agencies are closing down 
right and left." 

Hoping to encourage Afghans to 
return home, the UN refugee agency cut 
off all direct food aid in 1995 after the 
number of Afghans in Pakistan began to 
fail from a high of 4 million in 1988 dur¬ 
ing the Afghan War. Most are concen¬ 
trated here in Pakistan's rugged North- 
West Frontier province. Included in the 
census of refugees are an estimated 
400.000 recent arrivals who fled the mil¬ 
itant orthodoxy that the Taliban has 
installed in the territory it controls, 
roughly two-thirds of Afghanistan. 

Even in areas not under direct control 
of the Taliban—such as Mazar-i-Sharif. 
major agricultural area in northern 


Afghanistan—education of female stu¬ 
dents has come under attack. Recently, 
the main university in Mazar-i-Sharif. 
previously co-ed. was divided into male 
and female sections. Most classes for 
women were reportedly canceled. 

Under a special "safety net" program, 
the UN refugee agency has been able to 
provide food and” health care to needy 
cases in the Pakistan camps. In most of 
the camps, the United Nations still sup¬ 
ports primary schools for boys and girls. 
But almost all middle and high schools 
in the 140 refugee camps have been 
closed because of funding cutbacks. 

Some refugee boys, who are freer to 
travel in the restrictive Afghan culture, 
have been able to continue their educa¬ 
tion in Pakistani or private schools. 

In Peshawar, the capital of North- 
West Frontier province, private groups 
have been able to keep alive a handful of 
secondary schools for girls, including 
one high school. In Iran, despite the con¬ 
servative religious regime. Afghan refu¬ 
gee girls are still receiving basic 
education. 

But the problem of education for 
women and girls is most acute in remote 
areas of Pakistan where most of the 
remaining refugees are housed. Accord- 
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On the road: Afghan women continue to face hardships under the Taliban regime which has curtailed titer eduatito*^ 


ing to the latest estimates, only about 
4.000 Afghan refugee girls are receiving 
education, compared to more than 
35.001» bnvs. 

Aid groups are hoping that the crisis 
will prompt a new kind of donor support 
different from that given to refugees 
when the country's "moujahedeen” 
forces were battling Soviet troops during 
the 1980s. Ironically, the problem 
emerges as demand for educational 
opportunities for girls has never been 
higher. 

"When the refugees first came to Paki¬ 
stan after the 1979-80 Soviet invasion, 
education was anathema.” said Nancy 
Dupree, a US expert on Afghanistan who 
directs a research center in Peshawar. 
‘The refugees were mainly a rural popu¬ 
lation. They looked upon education as 
the road on which communism came to 
Afghanistan." 

But the refugee attitude toward the 
education of women and girls appears to 


have softened. At the time of the Soviet 
invasion, only 3 percent of Afghani¬ 
stan's adnlt women had a basic educa-. 
tion. Nearly two decades of war have 
probably lowered that rate. 

But because it is so low', educating 
enough refugee girls in Pakistan and Iran 
could improve the prewar record. 

Another factor contributing to the 
growth of support for schooling m the 
Afghan refugee communities is an incen¬ 
tive program operated by the UN World 
Food Program that every month distrib¬ 
utes a gallon can of cooking oil for each 
girl in the family who enrolls in school. 

Beyond the broad need to foster an 
educated generation prepared to tackle 
Afghanistan’s challenges, food program 
sponsors see many practical long-terai 
benefits from such incentives. Studies 
have consistently shown that educated 
women marry later, have fewer children, 
practice better nutrition and encourage 
their own children to become educated. 


Since the incentive program 
rated in the Berari camp, : loc ated 
rocky slope only a few miles 
Afghan border, the female- population* • 
the school has increased fram-Tb _ 

students in less than two years. - 
Finally, that the Taliban, a roraJ-t*as»fe^ 
ail-male militia, has curtailed educatii^g^-. 
for women and girls back 
caused Afghan refugees to reassesstraKfi^^.- 
lional attitudes. In the refugee 
elders talk of the hypocritical Talibfip 6 ^-' 71 - 

leaders who bah education■ 1 Tor : : g SEffi .... 

inside Afghanistan but send their’j 
daughters to Peshawar to schooL ... 

“Enthusiasm for girls' education, 
never been higher here.” Dupree- 
“The refugees have been exposed- 
benefits. They can see that educatioi£S||gjf 
not the road to communism," ■... \ 
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abuzz in religion, politics, 






By Susan Sachs 


BAKU. Azerbaijan—Every 
evening, people escape their 
hot. cramped apartments and 
stroll the wide boardwalk along 
the Caspian Sea. breathing in 
the smeli of crude oil. backfir¬ 
ing Soviet-madecars and grilled 
shish kebabs with the tepid 
summer air. 

Giggling Russian girls in 
miniskirts and stiletto heels 


point at the Iranian women in 
toe-length overcoats and 
tightly fitted scarves who shuf¬ 
fle behind their husbands. 
Laughing Azeri families, 
dressed in the ubiquitous rayon 
dresses and printed polyester 
shirts sold in all the new Turk¬ 
ish shops downtown, share 
warm bottles of Coca-Cola. 

When the Soviet Union was 
alive. Azerbaijan was one of 
the most sequestered places in 
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the world. Like the olher front¬ 
line Muslim republics ranged 
along the Communist empire’s 
southern flank, it formed an 
impregnable barrier against the 
outside world. Foreigners could 
not look in. Insiders dared not 
look out. 

But Central Asia and the 
Caucasus have awakened like 
Rip van Winkle. History shook 
the kaleidoscope and rear¬ 
ranged the cultural, economic 
and diplomatic pieces. 

And while most ordinary 
people still wait to be delivered 
from lives of poverty and polit¬ 
ical corruption, their once- 
closed nations are under brisk 
assault from the outside world 
and its money. Islamic politics 
and diplomatic intrigues. 

The scene on the Baku board 
walk is repealed throughout the 
region, where city streets buzz 
with American oilmen, Turkish 
religious teachers, Iranian trad¬ 
ers, Pakistani military advisers, 
European bankers and Russian 
spies. For some of these outsid¬ 
ers, especially US and Euro¬ 
pean oil companies, the prize is 
the enormous mineral wealth 
lying under the Caspian Sea 
and in the vast desert wastes 
that stretch across much of 
Central Asia. 

Estimates vary, but experts 
generally agree that Caspian 
basin energy reserves rival, at 
the very least, those of the vola¬ 
tile Arabian Gulf and the 
storm-cursed North Sea. Gas 
reserves, principally in the 
desert of sparsely populated 
Turkmenistan, are the thind- 
largest in the world. 

For others, the prize is 
renewed political and religious 
influence in an area that, by vir¬ 
tue of geography, is one of the 
world's oldest trade crossroads. 

Turkey, for instance, regards 
the region as its linguistic and 
ethnic backyard. Thanks to a 
thousand years of attack and 
conquest, people are mostly 
Turkic-speaking. Religious tra¬ 
ditions, both in the permissive 



Samarkand could today represent the challenge between traditionalism and modernity facing the Central Asian Republics 

net,” said a Western diplomat 
in Baku, speaking on condition 
of anonymity. “The Azeris fear 
an infiltration of Islamic 
fundamentalism." 


mainstream Islam and in rhe 
mystic Muslim Sufi brother¬ 
hoods that flourished through¬ 
out the area for centuries, have 
Turkish roots. 

The modem Turkish model 
of relations between religion 
and state subordinates Islam to 
secular power. That appeals to 
the region’s strongman rulers, 
and most have welcomed 
efforts by the Turkish Diyanet, 
or state religious ministry, to 
open spacious new mosques, 
schools and Islamic institutes, 
and to sponsor training of hun¬ 
dreds of would-be imams. 
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For all its good intentions, 
however, the Turkish govern¬ 
ment has been unable to match 
the buying power of private 
Turkish religious groups that 
have a more zealous and decid¬ 
edly more conservative view of 
Islam. Although under fire 
from secularists at home, they 
have found a niche in the old 
Soviet republics, where public 
education has collapsed for 
lack of money. 

These religious foundations 
have opened dozens of low- 
cost privare high schools 
throughout the region that not 
only offer a heavy dollop of 
Islamic studies, but actively 
discourage such secular teen¬ 
age pursuits as dancing and 
music. 

The West, the United States 
in particular, encourages Tur¬ 
key’s ambitions to bring the 
newly independent Muslim 
states into its orbit and reduce 
their dependency on Russian 
trade, transit routes and mili¬ 
tary might. 

But ragging from the south 
is also Iran, which claimed its 
own privileged cultural and 
political role in the region. 

Just as its power to export' 
fundamentalism to the Middle 


East was waning and US eco¬ 
nomic sanctions began to bite, 
Iran saw its entire northern bor¬ 
der suddenly opened to a new 
world of opportunities for 
propaganda and trade with its 
Muslim neighbors of the for¬ 
mer Soviet Union. 

In the political sphere, Iran 
first focused on (he mountain¬ 
ous little nation of Tajikistan, 
which has a substantial Shiite 
Muslim minority and speaks a 
variant of the Persian language. 
Farsi. Iran set itself up first as a 
sponsor of the Tajik Islamic 
opposition movement there and 
then, after a few years of civil 
war fueled by clan conflict and 
fundamentalism. positioned 
itself as a peace-broker. 

But there are built-in frustra¬ 
tions to Iranian aspirations in 
the region, especially in next- 
door Azerbaijan. Iran is home 
to 21 million ethnic Azeris— 
three limes the number in oil- 
rich and free-wheeling Azer¬ 
baijan itself. That’s a statistic 
that mokes officials on both 
sides of the border nervous. 

“Iran is concerned that the 
Azeris’ rather.loose Islam will 
infect their brethren across the 
border or that independent 
Azerbaijan will become 0 mag- 


Indeed, Islam, long sup¬ 
pressed by the Soviet regime, 
is being revived in the region 
as a convenient symbol of reju¬ 
venated. national identity. But 
the controls are Soviet-style: 
Only those Muslim prayer 
leacters and teachers who pay 
obeisance to the ruling regimes 
are allowed to operate without 
harassment in most countries, 
leaving more -radical Islamic, 
groups to ferment dangerously 
underground. 

In some countries, Uzbeki¬ 
stan and Azerbaijan for exam¬ 
ple, Islamic activists have been 
jailed by the dozen. The lead¬ 
ers justify their hard line by 
pointing to their neighbors, 
where Islam and politics have 
already coalesced to topple sec¬ 
ular rulers. 

In particular, the bloody 
civil war in neighboring 

Afghanistan, where various 
clans practicing differing 
degrees of Islamic radicalism 
still fight for control of the 
war-wracked country, reverber¬ 
ates over Central Asia like the 


thunder of an apprwichm^f^- 
storm. '*' r 

So far, the only Islamic pqUt-£ 
ical party operating openly;^.:, 
the newly independent 
in Tajikistan. The pait/. ‘tlWi.v-> - 
United Tajik. • C^positioqiVvjig, 
waged war on the Mosar^- JW 
backed regime, and r its. leadeG^ 
Said Abdullah Nuri.is setto-;; . 
share power with it; ~ 

recently signed peace aceonty>-. 

Even if Tajikistan's IstanB^^y 
prove too weak or preaxupiedr jr~: 
to influence their neighbors > 

Central Asia and the CaucasuS: "'; 
home grown poverty. uneoK^ ^ 
ployment and rep res sfdficoaW } 
achieve the same result -- 

"Three years. agxv>I iwtiajSLi 
have said there could ,te ; ;ppw 
religious activism - hers,” • safe; - . 
Layla Unisoya, a secu for - 

cal opposition leaddr in 
baijan, where few MuspVn.-fam-^ , 
ilies fail to wrestle .opener-,; r 
forbidden . books. of,wire; 
champagne for a; special 
“But let’s face it. We live.^opi '-i'.i 
the border of the Islamicr world#‘ tyk 
If people stay hungry. : with bO'. ^ 
food and no qducatiqn,-;rtife^V»''---' 
ious fundamentalism has fertile^ ■ •_ 
ground to grow." ' 

In the 19th and early part #g£ :• ; 
the 20th centuries. Central 
saw a spate of uprisings’led 
charismatic Muslim preachers" ;."' 
against Russia's jmperiaiif^... 
occupation. •.' --■ 

Passing through thosei - w£.: 
powderkegs in the countrysHte. 
of what is now Uzbek istan* die’. ; " 
traveler finds it hard-to ima^^;;. : v : 
them as vanguards of ^a ohofejL.: ^: 
war. The only movement l' V 

splashing of naked cMlcmethTrL. 4 ;’-';' 
mud puddles arid the stagggrjuag.- 
of oxen in the huErud h^LV 
Dusty, dun-colored building^; 
sit like giant blocks of concrete ^ 7^ 
dumped on the fiat landscape^ T . 

But the real Texihi^coIbrJBK 
of traditional Central" 
nourishes, as it.' always 
inside family compounds^-'Sua^ '."=;. 
flowers as big as dmner^>ftd*s^V: 
sway in the gardens. ApqaJt'.- . 
trees hang Heavy’ with"StuOT*a'f . i _"^7 
fruit. Hand-dyed silk cushkjpsv 
in pinks, corals and yelloWs . : 
provide seating. 

In the countryside, the inopd-.'. 
is bleak and often nngryL^faat..;: _ . 
religious freedom has -'rCOind : 
with limits and corngtions. 1 ^ f.-;» “" T 

"This government-is agahWt .,. 
Islam," said a young.womanjn; 
the Uzbekistan! town of-Margl- . . 

Ian who risks arrest by swaetiy ■-.= ^ 
teaching the Koran to neighbor- 

hood girls. “There js no-woric. .^-" 
We can barely afford -bread.. 7 ’ 

And now they want 


S!0r- “ 1- 1 v -C ” 

:!P *«i "' & tyw- 

x:~:- :'a: r.'rr ar-pr.jf 
lion r.u; w- 
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Bani Hamida exhibition at Kan Zaman village 


® Under the Patronage of Her Royal High¬ 
ness Pruicess Sumaya Bint AI Hasson, Jor¬ 
dan Tourism Investments/ArdZaman and 
Jordan Society for Development art holding 
an exhibition Of Bani Hamida Yugs atAJ 
Baidar HaU qfthe historic village of Kan Za¬ 
man . 

The exhibition is sponsored by Naskashibi 
and Ebbini Forms and is open to the public 
daily from 9 am to 11 pm. The exhibition is a. 
big event that is proving a big hit with the 
public, and admirers of this distinctive old 
cultural and communal art of the Bani 
Hamida village life of Jordan. It contains 
masterpieces of rugs, cushions; runners, 
wall hangings with various designs and col¬ 
ours. The exhibition ends on 20 September. 
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Western traveller explores 


m 


mysteries 


Kingdom of the Film Stars , a Journey 
into Jordan, By Annie Caulfield, Lon¬ 
don, Lonely Planet, 1997, pp250 

Reviewed by 
Kerry O’NeilL 

ANNIE CAULFIELD'S book Kingdom of the 
Film Stars, promises to ‘deftly unpick tight- 
woven Western myths about the Arab world.’ 
telling ’the story of a cross-cultural love affair 
with honesty and humor.* 

It's a good starting point for those wanting 
more information on Jordan either before, dur¬ 
ing or after a visit, and a pleasant break from 
the heavy history books that make you wonder 
why you ever wanted to visit it in the first 
place. 

Just published by ‘Lonely Planet* ( known 
for their popular travel-guides) in their new 
‘Journeys' series, you can guess the nature of 
the book. It's designed to compliment their 
‘fact & figure* guides. What you can’t pre¬ 
pare for is Caulfield’s wit The down-to-earth, 
humorous style immediately attracts you to 
this highly enjoyable and deceivingly infor¬ 
mative first book, which discusses every stere¬ 
otype you ever had about life and travelling in 
Jordan. 

1 want to criticize this book, and to ask all 
potential readers to leave it well alone. But 
that would be pure malice for you see. this is 
personal. Caulfield has ruined my career 
before it even began, by writing the book I’d 
always planned would make me a million. 
Despite this, I find myself encouraging you to 
read it, you’ll enjoy its company. 

On first reading you are forgiven for sum¬ 
ming the tale up as a mere; if exotic, love 
story. Wby.has ‘Lonely Planet' published it at 
all?... ’Mills & Boon’ (romantic novels) 
seems far more appropriate. A closer inspec¬ 
tion however, reveals the book as a tardis of 
information on Jordan, its subjects, sights and 
socialites. 

Caulfield’s bustling Amman symbolizes the 
‘dichotomy between old and new' that is 
apparent all over Jordan, with the ‘dusty Pal¬ 
estinian boys’ of Downtown and the rich, 
‘Versace-wearing* Arabs of the suburbs sleep¬ 
ing under the same bright, low moon. The tra¬ 
ditional lifestyle of the Bedouin in ‘Lawrence 
of Arabia’s Wadi Rum desert make conditions 
in Aqaba, on Jordan's Red Sea coast, seem 
like paradise; ‘almost a classy Mediterranean 
resort.’ 

The light-hearted yet accurate style even 
makes Omayyad and Byzantine historical 
facts painless to read, told in an almost chatty, 
conversational style. Caulfield visits Jordan’s 





“We don’t know exactly who he is, Captain ■— 
a disgruntled worker, we figure." 


famous heritage of Desert Castles with Rath- 
wan. her Bedouin'boyfriend. With his ‘film¬ 
star* looks, Rathwan relaxes whilst Caulfield 
explores Qusayr Amra and the Omayyad baths 
at Ham mam am-Sarakh, to name but two. 
Rathwan notices that ‘foreigners like 
this...they don’t feel they have seen the [ruins] 
jroperiy until they have climbed on [them]', 
my that if you dare! 

Descriptions of Caulfield’s physical rela¬ 
tionship with Rathwan are as discreet as the 
activities themselves, such as the days speat 
in the carved city of Petra, when it was 
‘parched dry in summer, carpeted with flow¬ 
ers in spring...and snow coated in winter 1 . The 
romance is neither sensationalized nor cheap¬ 
ened with cliches—‘you can’t just go off to 
the desert and have an affair'. With the deeper 
understanding of Jordanian culture gained 
throughout the book, you realize that Jordan 
isn’t all desert, and Arabs aren’t all waiting 
for their ‘holiday romance’ to board the flight 
home so they can go and brag at the local nar- 
Jileh-ceSz. A Bedouin having an affair with a 
foreigner brings ‘the same level of shame as 
being branded a thief in Western society*. 




l^fsseQ-fou mate foe ~ocod .... 
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Primitive resumes 


Caulfield's attitude towards her relation¬ 
ship reflects the optimistic ‘no indicating, 
mini mal-bothering-to-look’ qualities 

observed on Jordan’s maniacal roads. 
Though exbilerating, the results of such 
behavior are inevitable, so you enjoy every 
moment while you can. 

Caulfield's experiences in Jordan which 
span years, not brief, superficial weeks, are 
shaped by characters from all walks of Mid¬ 


dle Eastern life. ‘Enigmatic’ Bedouin, Iraqi 
smugglers, gun-toting oddballs and subur¬ 
ban, cafe-dwelling ‘intelligentsia’ all colour 
the larger, multi-cultural picture. Her book 
will appeal to equally as wide an audience. It 
will make you late back to work after a lei¬ 
surely lunch-time read, late to bed and might 
even explain why you sleep through your 
alarm the next day. But hey.. She’s mined my 
career, why stop there? M 


A tribute to Al Jawahri 
from great Arab poets 


AMMAN (Star)—Mohammad Mabdi Al Jawahri has taken his 
place in the ranks of the most reknowned neoclassical Arab poets. 
Throughout his long and productive career, be composed a wealth 
of now-legendary Arab poetry, destined to remain in the readers' 
minds for years to come, despite his death earlier in July. 

Jawahri was bora in AI Nejef. Iraq, in 19Q0. where be was edu¬ 
cated in traditional Islamic sciences, philology and literature. Crit¬ 
ics say his work represents a continuation and further develop¬ 
ment of giant classical Arab poets like Abu Altayab Mutanabbi 
and Aba Al Alas’ Ma’arri. 

From 1921 onwards, when two poems in the Iraqi newspaper 
The Independence appeared, his output has been prolific. His first 
volume of verse came as early as 1923, a collection of poems in 
which he largely imitated the great Arab poets like EUia Aba 
Madi and the ‘Prince of Poets'. Ahmad Shawql. The second vol¬ 
ume appeared in 1928. containing mainly nationalistic and 
descriptive poetry, entitled "Between Feeling and Emotion”. 

Jawahri's real achievment lies in his political poetry, his vehicle 
to becoming a leading figure for all those who hated and struggled 
against the foreign occupation of all Arab countries, including his 
homeland, Iraq. His poems mercilessly attacked British and 
French occupation, inspiring the Arabs and glorifying their strug¬ 
gle against every injustice. 

He dedicated one book of verse to "those who have deliberately 
chosen the path of freedom, light and liberation, and those who 
have been steadfast in their choice, eagerly enduring all the suffer¬ 
ing and deprivation which it entails. To the victims of malice and 
vengeance. To those who could have been otherwise had they so 
wished." 

There is a certain familiar quality about Jawahri's poetry capa¬ 
ble of making eVen the most cynical of readers pause for thought. 
A i-Jawahri once said "my poems are something else, because they 
are familiar. I paid their price with my exile and wanderings.” His 
poems reach deep into the dilemmas of his nation, for whom his 
body and soul lived in exile for so many years. Professor Moham¬ 
mad Badawi, a fellow of Sl Antony's College, Oxford University, 
says "Jawahri’s poetry is generally neoclassical in form and spirit, 
and often loud in tone.’’ 

Al Jawahri’s rich cultural background helped to inspire and 
inform his distinguished and universal poetry. 

Abd Al Wahid Lu’Iu’a, an Iraqi critic, said "Al Jawahri was o 
model of modesty and gentility. After him. for what new heights 
can we reach?" 

Shawql Baghdadi, the famous Syrian poet said upon Al Jaw- 
ahri's death, "the name of this giant poeL..will be an eternal sym¬ 
bol of greatness, beauty and genius in our history, and in our 
national and cultural memory.” ■ 


Jawahri 



Congratulations J 


f 


0 Tala’dt 
Kanfani has 
wed Hanna 
Al Saeed on 
9 August 
The 

wedding 
ceremony . 
took place 
at the 
u Green 
Field” dub 
on the 
import 
road. Mr 
Karutfani is 
a hairstylist 
and has a 
salon on ■ 
Mecca 
Street 



‘Those, she, are the uncommon folk.” 
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Villa Cafe 

VILLA CAFE needs so Introduction. The 
attractions or Villa Cafe for the body and soul 
are exciting. 

The charming coffee bar, which is worthy 
of a visit, is surrounded by many beantUbl vil¬ 
las In Urn Uthaina, dose to the proposed 
Sheraton HoteL 

The place’s tranquility give families a. 
chance to experience peace, calm and defight 
that is nnequaled anywhere else. 

Villa Cafe is in the process of further, 
expansion, “the last scene of Villa Cafe has 
not come yet,” Mr Khalid Al Masri, general 
manager of Villa Cafe says. 

“We still have a great ambition. Tor this 
prqject. & could even be more successful if it 
is enlarged. The area which is not yet fuDy 
exploited can be made rise of more effectively. 

Vfoa Cafe has room for more than 350 visitors. Mr Al 
Masri points out that in the coming year there will be 
changes, adding for'instance, that then Is going to be spe¬ 
cial preparations for the holy month of Ramadan. 



service 


Al Masri 


“We are looking forward to creating a 
special setting in Villa Cafe daring Rama¬ 
dan, which goes in line with the spirit of the 
month. There wifi be Shami Food and pas¬ 
tries during the night at the cafe. 

The place is under the constant supervi¬ 
sion and management of Mr AI Masri who 
says that the long experience and practice in 
m a n age m ent are the essence of success in 
any project. 

The attractive design of the place along¬ 
side the Jordanian hospitality and the wide 
range of excellent services offered by young 
well-trained and qualified personnel have 
made customers at home. 

Villa Cafe matches, the cafes in European. 
countries, as one of the customers remarked. 
“I like the place because It's charming and 
calm'and the'Staiidards of service are-cxceDenL. I get more 
ton I. pay.” He adds the charm of the place cannot be 
reduced to any ample description. Villa Cafe welcomes all’, 
those who miss tbe Arab Family gatherings. ® 


"Go back to sleep, Chuck. You’re Just havin’ a 
nightmare — of course, wa are still in hell." 
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Baseball is 90 percent 
mental, and the other 
half is physical. 
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Movies & Video 


Philadelphia I (Tel: 634149): 

The Lost World (Jurassic Park) 
Philadelphia II (Tel: 634149): 
Liar Liar 

Plaza (Tel: 699238): 

The Substitute 
Concord I (Tel: 677420): 

Batman & Robin 
Concord U (Tel: 677420): 

ACE Ventura 2 



ENGLISH PROGRAMS 

SATURDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:10—Twinkle 
2:30—Wishbone 
3:00—Blue Heelers 
3 JO—World of Geo 
4:00—The Vally Between 
4:30—Tilt 

5:00—French Programs 
7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—Neighbors 
8:00—Ties that Bind 
8:30—Prism 
9:10—Time Trax 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:30—Feature Film 
12:00—Ellen 

SUNDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:10—Cartoon 
3:00—Energy Express 
4:00—American Chart Show 
6:00—French Programs 
7:00—News in French 
7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—Fresh Prince of Bel 
Air 

8:00—Cinema, Cinema, 
Cinema 

8:30—National Geographic 
9:10—Renegade 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:30—One West Waikiki 
11:15—Sisters 

MONDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 

3:10—Cartoon 

3:00—Gillette Sports Special 

3 JO—Deep Water Have 

4:00—Animal Show 

4:30—Ocean Girl 

5:15—French Programs 

7:30—News Headlines 

7:30—News Headlines 

7:35—Neighbors 

8:00—Murphy Brown 

8 JO—Babylon 5 

9:10—Highlander 

we«caoi« tB.a^^3^rs.-.agas 
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Emergency Room( cjt), Monday at 10:30 pm 


10:00—News at Ten 
10:30—Emergency Roomie j) 
11:15—Homicide 

TUESDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:05—French Programmes 
3:00—Square Show 
3:30—Dog House 
4:30—The Album Show 
5:15—French Programs 
7:00—News in French 
7:30—News Headlines 
7J5—Coach 
8:00—Tiit 
8J0—Encounter 
9:10—Nature of Things 
10:00—News at Ten 
10.-30—West Beach 
11;J5—Mini Series 


WEDNESDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:10—Cartoons 
3:00—Global Gardner 
3:30—Spell Binder 
4:00—Monsters Today 
4 JO—Border Town 
6:00—French Programs 
7:00—News in French 

7 JO—News Headlines 
7J5—Neighbors 
8:00 —Soldier’s Diary 

8 JO—Oprah Winfrey Show 
9:10—Spencer for Hire 
10:00—News at Ten 

10:25—Land's End 
11:00—American Gothic 

THURSDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 


2:10—Cartoons 

3:00—Americ's Funniest 

People 

3:30—He Shoot He Scores 
4:00—French Programs 
7:00—News in French 
7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—Trivial Pursuit 
8:00—Parenthood 
8 JO—lois and dark 
(Superman) 

9:10— Kung Fu 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:30—Feature Film 
12:00—Step By Step 

FRIDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:05—Cartoons 
3:00—French Programs 
4:00—Family Matters 
4:30—NBA 
6:10—French Film 
7:00—News in French 
7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—Neighbours 
8:00—Hie Health Show 
8:30—Hawkeye < Drama i 
9:10—Drama Series 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:30— Mini Series 
12:00—Feature Film 

PROGRAMMES 
EN FRANQAIS 

SAMEDI 

5:00—Qui est qui ? 

5:30—Des chi ffres et des 
iettres 

6:00—Yacoutie 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 

L'truf de Cotomb 

DIMANCHE 

5:00—Qui est qui ? 

5 JO—Des chiffres et des 
Iettres 

6:00—Magazine 


Paul pas rever 

7:00—Le journal 

7:15 —Magazine pour tous 

Ziva 

LUNDI 

5:00—Qui est qui ? 

5 JO—Des chiffres et des 
Iettres 

6:00—ThaJassa 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine sdentifique 
Cinq sur cinq 

MARDI 

5:00—Qui est qui ? 

5 JO—Des chiffres et des 
Iettres 

6:00 —Captain Caf£ 

Emission dr i •arieies 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Orient sur Seine 

MERCREDI 

5:00—Qui est qui ? 

5 JO—Des chiffres et des 
iettres 

6:00—Magazine 

Ushuaia 

7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 

Ziva 

JEUDI 

5:00—Qui est qui ? 

5:30—Divertissement 
Taraiaia 

7:00—Le journal 

7:15—Le dessous des cartes 

VENDREDI 

3:20—Divertissement 
L’ecole des fans 
5 JO—Quai numero 1-2/3 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 
Alio la terre 



Programs are subject to change by JTV 


In the Wild 

Cheetahs with Ho 


OSCAR WINNING actress Holly Hunter: *■ 
comes face to face with the world's fastest f 
land animal in the award-winning (Mericfi-- 
an) wildlife documentary “In the Wild”. 

Hunter, star of the Him The Piano, is 
called The cheetah lady’ during her expedi- 
tion because of her amazing ability to mfrn- . 
ic cheetah cries. She says “I’m embarking 
on this journey to meet a creature drat has 
always intrigued me not just for for its 
grace, but for the way It gives everything it." 
has, almost to the point of lethal exhaus- 
tioo. just to survive." 

indeed, the long-legged cheetah is losing . 
its race for survival, and Hunter crosses the 
heat-hazed terrain of Nami¬ 
bia and the lush National 
Parks of Zulu land, to discov¬ 
er where the endangered spe¬ 
cies can survive. 

“In the Wild" was a chal¬ 
lenge for Hunter, who likes 
“the element of not being en¬ 
tirely in control, the feeling 
that anything can happen at 
any moment- I felt like that 
in Africa..it’s highly dramat¬ 
ic". Hunter is invited to re¬ 
lease a trapped animal back 
into the wild, and says her 
belief that the cheetah 
wouldn't attack her was “all 
very simplistic in my 
mind...my naivete was really 


exposed. The wildness :in the .cat!s.:eyes: 
was something I’d never seen -before: and 
that really shook me." ' _ 

Hunter 1 grew up on a. farm- in Georgia 
and was prepared to sleep -rough,-and Jar 
the cruelties of nature she' might encounter. 
It was different from living In a city, says 
Hunter, because “farm .children are ex-; 
posed to the death pf animals a-tot, the.cy- 
cle of life and death 'is- something thatis 
taken as a way of living i» the-: world.”-- 
.Phinda Park in South Africa is-now-the^ 
wildlife paradise in which Hunter -hopes 
cheetahs will be able to survive. -The gi¬ 
gantic game park “really Hs the future”; M:> 



CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
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ACROSS 

tool 

tennis 

29 Footardy 

t Yearn 

38 Bartlett 

2 Loving 

30 Remove toe 

5 "— Is Bom” 

39 Baletstep 

murmurs 

conmt 

10 Auctioneer's 

40 Treasure 

3 Resident ot 

31 Pemtission 

word 

41 Intrepid 

55A 

32 Uke certain 

14 Early 

42 Total 

4 Printer's 

seals 

IS Suit malarial 

44 Spota 

measures 

- 34 Creme de la 

IS Out of 

monotonous! 

5 Ties 

creme 

existence 

y 

6 Vends 

37 Portended 

t7 Tidy ip the 

45 Pry curiously 

7 Comer 

38 Money 

abode 

48 Rein 

8 Ottoman 

pteyers 

19 Entertain 

47 Program lor 

Empire 

40 Urge 

* £5?* 

a meeting 

. iffl, J,J 

orociai 

41 .tojaident 

20 Cartancwve 

50 Lays Out 

9 Deserter 

43 Intrinsic 

21 Breakwater 

51 Thickheaded 

10 ExpedWon 

44 Bottom 

kin 

one 

11 is beholden 

46 Continues 

22 Obfitereled 

54 Pro- 

to 

47 Semite | 

24 Leaves 

55 Race tor 

T2 Recent 

48 Festive 

26 Cu&liib 

overnight 

13 Colored 

49 Certain cotiar 

medum 

friends 

18 Arab princes 

50 Bara 

27 Havana 

58 Thanks — 

23 Go wfld 

52 A—able 

defights 

59 Sod 

about 

S3 

29 Colaibone 

60 —Minor 

25 Totem pales 

Aocomptishrr 

33 Dtearderiy 

61 Curse 

28 Without 

erft 

reteats 

52 Deck out 

company 

56 AEance 

34 Wear away 

63 Tom 

27 Decorative 

team 

35 Meadow 


paper 

57 Paddte 

36 BSflterS 

□OWN 

28 Man tram 


37 Carpentry 

1 Name in 

Des Moines 
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—THIS WEEK’S— 

HOROSCOPE 


• By Linda Black 

Weekly Tip: The sun’s in Virgo, 
helping everybody get organized. 
That's both a challenge and a require¬ 
ment. 

Aries (March 21-April 19). Don’t 
let friends interfere with work. Don’t 
believe the stories you hear. Stay 
home to nurse a friend who needs 
attention. Romance lodes good. 

Taurus (April 20-May 20). Get a 
job or ask for a raise. Go shopping for 
work-related items and books. If 
you're looking for a new love, ask a 
friend to set you up. 

Gemini (May 21-June 21). You’re 
in fine form. Fall in love again, per¬ 
haps with a foreigner. Don’t get 
between two who are sparring — let 
them work it out. 

Cancer (June 22-July 22). Listen 
to the grapevine for good news about 
your friend. A family member helps 
get what you've been needing. 
You’re lucky, but clash with a loved 
one. 

Leo (July 23-Aug. 22). Study with 
a friend and learn more than you 
thought possible. Stop by the clinic 
and put your fears to resL 

Virgo (Aug. 23-SepL 22). Get a 
job or ask for a raise. Get to work on 
time and improve your status. Console 
one who clashes with authority. 

Libra (Sept. 23-Oct. 23). A 
female supervisor can make your life 
rough. Don’t be snotty. There's a big 
clash coming, as your career demands 
conflict with your love life. 

Scorpio (Oct. 24-Nov. 21). 
Counsel a friend with the jitters. Help 
make decisions. A long walk is calm¬ 
ing. Travel’s fine, but work could 
interfere. 

Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec. 21). A 
talkative partner has the winning idea. 
Now that you know how, finish the 
assignment Buy something to keep 
track of details. 

Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 19). 
You're really busy, but the work 
should go well. Finish np a report. 
Get professional help if necessary. 

Aquarius (Jan. 20-Feh. 18). Only 
make commitments with people 
you’ve known for ages. The work¬ 
load's intense. You need die money, 
so keep going. 

Pisces (Feb. 19-March 28). Get 
something you want through a friend. 
Set a romantic interlude. Don’t stay 
out late or trouble could develop. 

If You’re Having a Birthday This 
Week: Anticipate changes. Decide 
what you want to have happen. Go 
back to a better way. Yon already 
know what it is. 

Services 


Bridge 


The bidding: 
North East 

South 

1NT 

Pass 

34 

44 

Pass 

40 

50 

Pass 

64 

Pass 

Pass 



Opening lead: Queen of V 
There is often great flexibility in 
how you tackle a suit. Looking only 
at the North-South hands, how 
would you handle diamonds? 

North-South bid excellently to the 
spade slam. North’s cue-bid of four 
clubs showed a maximum no trump. 


Too Tough For the Crocodile 
By Omar Sharif and Tannah Hirsch 

•rable. North deals, excellent spade support and first- 
round control of clubs. After South 
cue-bid diamonds. North's return 
7 cue-bid in the suit promised second- 

round control, while denying the ace 
) of hearts. That was good news For 

South, who promptly contracted for 
a small slam m spades. 

* 3 West led the queen of hearts, cov- 

V A 7 4 3 ered by the king and ace and ruffed 

OQ1095 in die closed hand. The ace and king 

A Q10 6 3 °f trumps were used as entries for 

two more heart ruffs, in the process 
j,.,. extracting the enemy fangs. Next 

000 came the ace and king of clubs and a 

, club ruff. The stage was sec for 

* declarer to tackle diamonds. 

East played low on the diamond 
lead in dummy, as did declarer. In 
# with the jack, East was forced to 
South West concede a ruff-sluff, allowing 
3* Pass declarer 10 ^ on the table, while 

discarding the diamond loser from 
40 Pass band. Note that, if the suit broke 3- 

6* Pass 2, declarer would still be safe. 

Ft might seem that Easi could exe- 
f cute what is known as a ‘crocodile 

iee “ 9* -t. 1 - . coup’ in diamonds by going up with 
V 3 the queen to swallow partner’s jack. 
'It oo*y But then East must return a high dia- 

itn hands, how mOQ d lo dummy's king, and deciar- 
iamends. er has a marked finesse in the suit 

excellattjy to the to u - remaining dia- 

s_ cue-bid ot tour monds. Six spades bid and made! 


North-South vulnerable. North deals, excellent spade support 
north round control of clubs. / 

cue-bid diamonds, Nort 
*A KJ 7 cue-bid in the suit promis 

K108 round control, while deny 

O K 8 7 6 of hearts. That was goot 

4 A 7 South, who promptly con 

WEST EAST a small slam m spades. 

4 4 2 4 3 West led the queen of & 

UQ J9652 ^7A743 ered by the king and ace 

Oj O Q10 9 5 in die closed hand. Thcac 

4 J954 4 Q1063 of trumps were used as • 

SOUTH two more heart ruffs, m t 

a n in a a a z extracting the enemy fat 

4 Q 10386 5 came the ace and king of ( 

X aao o club roff - The sta S e w 

q a 4 o jS declarer to tackle diamond 

4 K. 8 2 Pacr ntavefi Inw on riw 
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Would You 
Believe... 


Wild Bill Hickock was 
shot to death while playing 
cards in the town of Dead- 
wood, SD. 

The majority of automo¬ 
bile horns beep in the key of 
F. 

• • • 

The first Kentucky Derby 
was bdd in 1875. 

• • • 

The Charge of the Light 
Brigade took place during the 
Crimean War. 

Erasmus is tbe patron saint 
of sailors. 

A French bom would be 
22 feet tong if all of its coils 
were straighten e d. 

A year on the planet Venus 
would be shorter than one ou 
Earth. That’s because Venus 
revolves around the sun once 
every 225 Earth days. 
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Plus de 400 Palestiniens dans les prisons d’lsrael sansjugement 

• Cesprisonniers de Vombre seraienl restes ignoris si I'un d’entre eux n'avah rfotssi & briser le 
mur du silence par un Honnant ichange epistolaire. «D£tenu administratif* sur ordre de Varmie 
israiUenne, Imad Seba est interni depuis dicembre 1995. Ce tradudeur de Vuniveniti de BirZeit 
en Cisjordanie, ag£ de 35 cuts, a 'a jamais it£ inculpi m pu prendre connaissance des charges 
retenues contre lui, qui relkveni du secret militaire. 

II est sorti de Vanonymat recemment en pubtiant une lettre onverte h un officier de riserve 
israelien, condamni enjidllet par une cour militaire pour avpirrefusi de servir de gedlier aux 
“d&enus administratifs*. Dans ce «message a un officier ineonnn*, te detenu a sahti cet «ami de 
i’autre cote de la bamire#, s 'ctonnant qu ’il n 'ait pas pris pour argent comptant «des explications 
offirieUes qui voudraient que tout detenu soit un terroriste ou un terroriste en puissance*. Imad 
Seba est soupfonnd d'appartenir au Front Populaire de Liberation de la Palestine (FPLP), une 
organisation opposie aux accords sur I’autonomie palestinienne avec IsraSL It nie pourtant 
appartenirau FPLP et a en vain demands de sortir de prison pour itudier aux Pays-Bas, ayant 
requ une bourse du gouvemement nierlandtdspoury poursuivre des etudes en sciences sociales. 
L’armee israelienne qffirme que la detention administrative est indispensable alas£curit£ de I’Btat 
car ellepermet dejrapper des activistes qui «poussent & la violence* nuns contre lesquels le bureau 
du procureur ne dispose pas de preuves. 
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Cinema 

Cycle consacrl h l'acteur Michel Piccoli. 

Le journal d'trne femme de chambre , de Luis Bunuel 
(1963). Celestme, engagee comme femme de cham¬ 
bre, observe les faits et gestes des bourgeois qu'elle 
sert 

Lundi ler septembre k 20h30 au Centre cultuxel 
frangais. T6L : 637009/636445/612658. 
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Securite routiere 


Bienvenue au royaume 
des chauffards! 

Eh 1996, plus de 33.000 accidents et 552 personnes tuees sur les 
- routes jordaniennes: les chiffres les plus eleves depuis 1970. 
.-Dans 90% des cas t c’est V inconscience humaine qui est en 
cause. Une situation d’autant plus alarmante que les nombreuses 
campagnes d*information semblent inefficaces. 




Plus de 500 marts et 15000 blesses I’annee dermere en Jordanie. Parmi les tranches 
d’ages les plus touchees, les jeunes de 20 A 30 cats dies en fonts de moins de dix ans. 


On les appcHc command 

menl les -'insouciant**. Dans 
les milieux inteliectuels, its de-. 
viennent les •criminals’ de la 
circulation » ou encore •cats 
qui abuseni de la technologies.. 
Ce sont les conducteurs mani- 
aques de la vitesse, qui ne; 
s'inquieteni pas des honeurs 
qu'iis peuvent declencher.. 

Pas un jour sans qu'un chauf- 
fard ne respecie pas la sEcurilE 
routiere et h chaque accident 
' *-h meimrier, c'est l'indignation 
* gEnErale dans I'opinion pub- 
fique. Les Jordaniens sont parti- 
culifcrement sensibilisEs depuis 
I'un des plus graves carambol- 
ages.de ITiistoire routifcre du 
pavs qui s’est produit il y a trois 
ans cntre Amman ct Irbid et qui 
avail provoqul la tnort de di- 
zaines de personnes. La plupart 
ftaient Etudiants. C'est cetie 
auto route justement 

qu'emprunte rEguliEremeru 

Moohammad pour se rendre a 
Tuniversite de Jordanie a Am¬ 
man. «be fait que je doive tous 
les jours prendre un bus me 
lourmente beaucoup. confie-t- 
il, Beaucoup d'accidents ora eu 
lieu sur cetie autoroute. u est 
done ires probable quun jour, 
ie me rctrouve soil dans im 
hdpital soit dans un 
4 PaT res opUmiste le jeune 
♦ homme. Un malaise, qui P«nd 
le< loumures d un tun^ 
catastrophe et que J’on reuww 
chez dautres. «Quand le 

feur accelere brusquemeniau 
demurrage, je sens que j ax deja 
un p ied dans I* *****££. 
conic Ibrahim le plus s^neuse- 

T™ P Vh” n t vitesse exces- 

4i ,,T automobilisies qu«. 

om boulever- 

r s fois plus d<; 
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Chaque Jordanien cherche son chien 

Amifidele ou animal impur ? Le chien de compagnie est toujours au centre d'une 
polemique jordano-jordanienne. Et pourtant les animawc domestiques, en general, 
sont de plus en plus nombreux dans les foyers, comme en temoigne 
lun des rares veterinaires specialises du royaume . 


35SMP 


«Lorsque j'ai ouvert 
nia clinique et man chenil cn 
1975, grace a un don du roi 
qui lui-meme aime beaucoup 
les animaux. ma clientele etait 
composer a 90% d'etrangers. 
A la fax des annees 70. c'etail 
50-50. Aujourd'hui. mes clients 
sont en majorite des Jorda- 
niens Le docteur Alex Abu 
GhazaJeh est J'observaieur pri- 
vilegje de revolution des men¬ 
tality vis-5-vis des animaux 
domestiques. Il est en effet le 
seul vet&rinaire du pays 5 
soigner exclusivement des chi- 
ens. des chats ct 
autres bebetes 
qui nous tiennent 
compagnie. Les 
500 autres vete¬ 
rinaires 

s'occupeni sur- 
tout des cheptels 
de bovins et 
d’ovins ainsi que 
des fermes 
d'elevage de 
poulets. Une di* 
zaine d'ernre eux 
seulement ac- 

ceptent de irai- docteur . 
ter egalement . . . M 
les animaux de ‘f"' 
compagnie. Si le surtout 
travail du doc- 
teur Abu Ghazaleh est au¬ 
jourd'hui rceonnu. cela n‘a pas 
toujours ete facile. -Au debut, 
on me considtrail comme un 
medecin insuffisammeni qualif- 


Le docteur Abu Ghaza- 
leh : «Mes clients sont 
surtout Jordaniens^. 


particuli&rement vises et le d£- 
hat a parfois des connotations 
refigieuses. Certains dgtracteurs 
s'appuient sur les hadith (pa¬ 
roles du Proph&te) pour justifier 
leur condamnation du toutou, 
consid£r£ comme impur. Un 
jour qu'il etait arrete 5 un feu 
rouge avec son chien dans la 
voiture. le docteur Abu Ghaz3- 
leh a eu la surprise de se voir 
insulter par un passant, qui lui a 
reprochg vivemeru de trailer un 
animal «impur* comme si 
c'^tait un etre humain. Le v^- 
rinaire s'ftonne 6galement de 
I'agressivite de 

certains joumaux 
,4;5225 9 U > oritiquent ies 
soins accord & 
aux animaux de 
compagnie : «Je 
me rappelle qu'un 
journal a litre une 
fois : Les chiens 
mangent du foie 
tandis que 
I'homme a faim. !l 
TS/i ts! dlogique de 
c ° m P atTr 

...— f -jgjc I’homme a 

nr:-' fS l ' animal . quelles 
u Ghaza- 9 ,ie soient les rai- 
ients sont sons*. 
iniensv. Certes. des 
propnetaires de 
chiens. plutot du 
genre j'm'en-foutiste. peuvent 
susciter la critique. Certains 
-nouveaux riches * achfetent un 
chien pour tinir de • decorer• 
leur maison. I Is le confient au 






s£ _des _vies fanmaines . bien signaI6s. Les enfants for- 
*Combien de temps encore, oh ment sans doute une des meh- 
va en prendre plan les gen- aces Jes plus effrayames pour 
cives ?, slnteiroge une mfere en un automobiliste. Souvent iis 
cojfere. mon petit garfon a trou- jouent dans la me et traversem 
v? la man dans un accident. Ce sans prfivenir. juste devani le 
jour-la, un conducteur roulah paie-choc d’une voiture qui ne 
iris vite et brusquement, il a ies a pas vu venir. En 1996.115 
voulu doubler. Mais Varrivee enfants de moins de dix ans ont 
et'un camion en contre-sens Va truuve la mort sur les routes du 
surpris et il n’a pu que. se ra- royaume et plus de 3000 ont the 
bqttre sur notre voiture*. blesses. Cesi la tranche d’Sge 

■* • la plus touchee parmi les pid- 

. Enfant»pj<&totis : dang nr tons. 

. ' Selon leschifires du dfiparte- Face & ('augmentation crois- 
meot la s£cuxit£ publique same dn nombre d’accidents. le 
(DSP), la vitesse est bien la d6partement de La s&ruriie pu- 
prindpale cause mortelle sur la blique demande simplement 
route avec 20% de d6cbs. Mai- aux aulomobilistes de respecter 
gn£ la' repression et Ies contra- ‘ le code de la route et rappelle 
vendons, beaucoup de conduc- que pour on exces de vitesse. le 
tetirs jordaniens gardent le pied contrevenant peut deeper de 

au plancher. Les chauffeurs de trois mo is de prison ferme 

bus sont notamment dans le (maximum) ou d’une amende 

coliimateur des usagers. qui les de 50 3 200 dinars ou bien les 
jugent souvent trop jeunes pour deux h la fois. Est-ce reellemem 
ce niftier. *Ils se montrent irks suffisanl ? 
frivoles au volant et font de la . Par ailkurs, les nombreuses 
route un champ de course. II campagnes tfinformation rou- 
est navrant qu'iis sacripent la tifcre et les emissions pfidago- 
vie d‘innocents pour qaelques giques consacrees & la sdcume 
instants d am use ment* : ce sont semblent lotalement lneffi ca¬ 

des reproches frequents dans la ces. Les autoritfs doivent done, 
bouche de ceux qui empruntent envisager rapidement d’autres 

solutions plus radicales pour 
La vitesse o’est pas seuie en stopper Ja casse. Pourquoi, par 

cause, bien entendta. Les causes exemple, ne pas rendre obliga- 

d’acd dents moitels sont multi- toire le port de la ceinttire h 

pies. Ce soht les condncteurs, . 1’awnt ? Parmi les nombrnises 
Score eux, qui ne respectenl statisnques ftabhes pm le DSP. 

pas les conditions pour effec- lecastTun groupede7000 per- 

!uer un d6passement en toute sonnes,.wees ou bles^s est 

s6curit6, les temps de repos ou partcu li&rement 6difiant. 

EdcSs avec Ies autres v^hi- Toutes ces personnel ftaient 

StajS sont aussi Ies pielons assises a c6tfi du chauffeur Au- 

Sfl plupart du temps, ignor- ^ne ne ponmt la ceutture de 

ent le code de la circulation et secunte. ■ 
traversent n'importe oh. faute il 

est vrai de passages cloutfe ' Nahed Al-Khlouf 


u : pour s'occuper des tores hu- r gordien et ne s’en occupent 
fjwrnj^.plaisante-i-il. L guere. Mais la plupart des gens. 

[] semhle pourtant que memr les plus pauvres, aimenl 
['intolerance a regard des ani- les animaux. comme en te- 
maux domestiques soil encore moigne le docteur Abu Ghaza- 
tifcs ndpandue. Les chiens sont left : .Une pauvre dame m'a 


apporte un chat malade qu’elle 
avail trouvi dans la rue en me 
suppliant de le soigner gra- 
tuitement car elle n 'avail pas 
de quoi payer les soins*. 

En rfcgle ggngrale, Ies ani¬ 
maux ne coutent pas cher. Les 
Jordaniens les recueillent sou¬ 
vent dans la rue et le commerce 
des animaux de race est encore 
peu dlveloppd, I'imponation 
^tant en principe interdite 
m£me si on peut entrer en Jor¬ 
danie avec son propre animal 
de compagnie. Quant h la nour- 
rirure, si les boTtes de conserve 
sont chores et peu fiables, on 
peut tout de mfime se d£brouill- 
er pour alimenter correctement 
son chien pour un dinar par se- 
maine. 

Bergers allemands i B5% ' 

Parmi les cliches qui ont la 
vie dure dans le pays, on con- 
sid&re I’61evage des chiens 
comme une importation occi- 
dentale. «Au contraire, ex- 
plique le docteur Abu Ghazo- 
ieh. c'est une tradition arabe. 
De nombreux poiles ont parl£ 
du chien dans leurs oeuvres. 
Lours abatements faisaient 
partie de la vie de nos ancetres 
dans le desert ou dans les vil¬ 
lages. Depuis bien longlcmps, 
les A robes les ont eleves 
comme chiens de garde ou lout 
simplement puree qu'iis sont 
ires fideles. Comme le dit le 
poeie Ali Ben al-Joham pour 
exalter un des califes : Til es 
comme le chien pour la fidfili- 
te*. 

L'environnement nature! et 
social determine d'aulre part ie 
choix des animaux. Au¬ 
jourd'hui qu'Amman s'agrandii 



Pres de 60% des propnetaires s f occupent mal de leur ani¬ 
mal et preferent s*en sSparer au bout d*un an. 


et que les Jordaniens construi- 
sent leurs maisons dans des 
lieux recurs, ils aiment sou¬ 
vent avoir un chien de garde, 
ce qui explique que 85% des 
bftes sont des bergers alle¬ 
mands. 10% des dobermans et 
5% des chiens d’appartement 
de races diverses. Toutefois, il 
reste plus difficile d obtenir un 
permis pour avoir un chien 
qu'un permis de construire. Le 
ministfere de l'agricullure im¬ 
pose toute une slrie de condi¬ 
tions ubs strictes : il faut une 
maison independante, un jar- 
din, une niche, l'accord des voi- 
sins etc... Nombreux sont done 
les propriftaires qui ne decla¬ 
rant pas leur animal, si bien 
qu’il est difficile de connailre le 
nombre exact danimaux do¬ 


mestiques dans le pays. 

Du reste, s'attriste le docteur 
Abu Ghazaleh, les propriftaires 
changerit souvent d'animal ou 
l'abandonnent camSment : 
•Mes propres statistiques mon¬ 
trent que 60% de mes clients 
changent chaque annee, ce qui 
veut dire que malhcureusement 
ils ne prennem pas assez soin 
de leurs bites*. Malgrl tout, 1c 
chien continue d'etre de mieux 
en mieux acceptl dans les fo¬ 
yers du royaume. Les boltes de 
nourriture canine envahissent 
les rayons des supermarchls et 
des periies annonces pour ach- 
eter ou vendre un toutou font 
leur apparition sur le reseau in¬ 
ternet. M 

Mona Qaddoumi 


Turquie 


Laics contre islamistes, le combat continue 

Mezut Yilmaz, le nouveau premier ministre lure a ete pousse au pouvoir par les militaires pour empecher 
l 'ascension des islamistes. Mais le parti musulman de Necmettin Erbakan reste la premiere force 
parlementaire du pays, oil les valeurs de Vislam sont encore tres populaires. 


Son pere etait en¬ 
core president a l'epoque. 
Fayzeh Rafsanjani. en tant que 
parlemeniaire iranienne. 

i'accompagnait il y a quelques 
mois lore d’une visile officielle 
en Turquie. Interrogee par un 
joumalire sur ses impressions 
vis-h-vis d‘Ankara, elle a repon- 
du que la capitate turque lui 
rappelait Tlheran dans les der- 
niers jours du Shah, juste avant 
la Revolution islamique... 

Pourtant. peu de temps apres 
cette ddclaration le premier 
ministre islamisie Necmettin 
Erbakan, leader du Refah a dfl 
dlmissionner sous la menace 
d‘un coup d'Etat militaire. 
Dans le memc temps, soixante 
offieiers, dont deux colonels, 
ont III expulses de 1’armde. Ils 
ftaient accuses d’avoir des pen¬ 
chants trop prononcls pour la 
religion d'AIlah. La Turquie sur 
la voie de I’lradication de 


rislamisme ? Fin juilleL les r£- 
formes du systeme educatif an- 
noncles par le nouveau pre¬ 
mier ministre Mezut Yilmaz 
ont provoqul des protestations 
violentes dans la rue. Plus de 
15000 supporters du Refah ont 
ainsi dlfif Tarmle. 

PI us i curs analystes sc sont 
alors demand^ si. malgre tout, 
la prediction de Fayzeh Rafsan¬ 
jani n'etatt pas en train de se 
rlaliser. Selon eux. le spectre 
d’une revolution populaire 
comme celle qui a renversl le 
Shah d'lran semble se profiler & 
I'horizon turc. 

C'est peut-etre aller trop vite 
en comparaison. En Iran, 
I’oncien regime reposail sur une 
seuie personne : le Shah, dont 
le renvereement du tronc a suffi 
pourftablir a la place une rdpu- 
blique islamique. En Turquie. 
le regime lai’c repose sur une 
base militaire tres solide. qui 


impose le respect au peuple. 
Une revolution religieuse n’est 
pas envisageable sans une 
guerre civile sanglante. 

Ataturfc veut un pays laTc 

En fait, pour mieux com- 
prendre les forces en jeu en 
Turquie. il faut remonter h la 
naissance de son nationalisme 
& la fin du XlX&me silcle. Les 
forces lalques font Jeur appari¬ 
tion en reaction h 
i'affaiblissement de 1 "Empire ot¬ 
toman, nSduit St «rhomme mal¬ 
ade de I’Eunape*. Le mouYe¬ 
meni des Jeunes Turcs veut 
faire de cel Empire moribond 
un membra actif et modeme de 
la famille europfertne des na¬ 
tions. Apr&s la premiere guerre 
mondiale, Mustafa Kemal, qui 
devient bientot le cftlbre 
A La dirk, lance son mouvement 
de rftinification de la Turquie. 
II fonde la Rlpublique, pro- 
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Au debut du mois , les islamistes sont descendus dans Ies rues d\Ankara pour protester 
contre la volontc du nou veau premier ministre, Mezut Yilmaz, de reduire Veducation reti- 
gieuse a I’ccole. Les poticiers sont intervenus mami militari pour evacuer les manifes- 
taais. Onze d'entre eux ont eti ensuile transposes a Vhdpital 


clamle en 1923, et met sur pied 
un programme agressif de rl- 
forraes afin d'ftablir un Eiat 
centralise, laic et modeme sel¬ 
on le module europ&n (aboli¬ 
tion du cal if at, mise en place 
d’une llgislation et d’un en- 
seignement laics). La Turquie 
parvieni h sorui la t£te hors de 
i’eau mais parallftement les 
changements introduits en- 
trainent des complexes identi- 
taires, qui n'ont pas disparu. 

1. La socilte turque est une 

mosalque de divers groupes 
ethniques ft religieux, 

qu’AtatQrk a essayl d’unifier 
dans une seuie et m£me identi¬ 
ty nationaie. 11 a ainsi interdit 
de parler la longue officielle 
d’un pays avec lequel la Tur¬ 
quie ne maintenait pas de rela¬ 
tions diplomatiques (annftiien, 
kurde, circassien, laz). Privls 
de leurs droits llgitimes 
d’expression cultural le, plu- 
sieure minoritls nationales ont 
constituy des mouvements 
clandestins and-ltatiques. 

Aujourd'hui encore, quand 
quelqu'un vous avoue qui! est 
Kurds, c'est & voix basse de 
peur d'&re entendu et envoyl 
en prison. 

2. Le conflit entre 1‘Etat laic 
et la culture islamique est pro- 
fondftnent enrariny. La laicity, 
introduite par Ataturic comme 
alternative k I’islam, n’ftait pas 
sans avantages. Elle a permis 
rintlgraiion des groupes reli¬ 
gieux non musulmans et la li- 
bdration des femmes. Elle est 
acceptee par une grande partie 
de la population comme le 
choix du pfte vin6r€ de la pa- 
trie. mais comme philosophic 
de vie, elle reste inddfinie. La 
iaTcitd n’a done pas rftissi k 
remplacer I’islam en tant 
qu’identity culture! le forte. Un 
dyputfi islamisie s’intenoge i 
ce sujet : •Nous comprenons 
I’islam, le christianisme et le 
judaisme. Nous pouvons tou¬ 
jours chercher dans le Coran, 
la Bible ou la Torah pour ex- 
pliquer ces croyances. Mais la 
Uucite. de quoi s'agit-il 7 En 
quoi esi-ce qu’elle nous de¬ 
mande de croire? Quel est le 
Uvre qui VexpUque ?» 

3. Depuis AtatOrk, la Tur¬ 
quie a toujours cherchl k ren¬ 
tier dans la grande famille des 
nations europlennes. Mais 
I* Union Europienne ne semble 


pas prete il admettre en son 
sein un pays de culture musul- 
mane. Sur le Vieux Continent. 
I’immigration est un sujet la- 
bou, source de tensions soci- 
ales, qui seraienl exacerbdes si 
soixante millions de Turcs 
ftaient autorisls h se deplacer 
librement dans Louie I’Europe. 
Face k cette impasse, les isla¬ 
mistes proposent de dyvelopper 
les relations avec les pays mu¬ 
sulmans, ce qui suscite des 
craintes non seulement parmi 
Ies laics de Turquie, mais aussi 
chez les occidentaux. 

Prof poor 1500 francs 

Mais le passd n'explique pas 
tout. Le Refah est aussi popu¬ 
laire parce que ies 6lecterns 
boudent les partis laics tradi- 
tionnels. emachds par des af¬ 
faires de corruption et de mal¬ 
versations. De nombreux Turcs 
condamnent notamment la 
mauvaise distribution des ri- 
chesses. Un homme d'affaires 
glisse dans la conversion que 
10.000 personnes se partagem 
les fortunes du pays quand ies 
74 autres millions ont du mal a 
joindre les deux bouts. Un pro- 
fesseur de lycfie explique, dy- 
sappointy, qu'il touche seule¬ 
ment 1500 francs par mois 
apr&s 30 ans de carri&re. Sa 
femme travaille avec un revenu 
Equivalent mais. malgrl deux 
salaires, ils n'arrivent pas k 
payer les Etudes supftieures de 
leur fils. 

Aujourd'hui les islamistes 
ont ft£ EcartEs du pouvoir sous. 
la pression de I'antiEe et le pre¬ 
mier ministre actuel, Mezut 
Yilmaz, soutenu par les mili¬ 
taries, a engage des rEformes 
pour affaiblir leur audience. A 
court terme, la laicitl semble 
reprendre le dessus. 

Le Refah de Necmettin 
Erbakan reste pourtant la pre¬ 
miere force parlementaire du 
pays. Par ailleurs, k trop vou- 
loir reduire les islamistes au si¬ 
lence. le pouvoir risque de fa- 
voriser la naissance de mouve- 
ments clandestins violents 
comme en AlgErie, qui trouve- 
raient des allies de choix parmi 
des groupes ethniques dEja en 
Etat de guerre civile, au pre¬ 
mier rang desquels les Kutries. 


Ali Kassay 
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Paradise lost 


Volcano conquering 
island of Montserrat 


By Serge F. Kovaleski 

PLYMOUTH. Montserrat—In 
Montserrat's epic battle 
between nun and nature, 
nature—in the form of the Sou- 
friere Hills volcano—is tri¬ 
umphing. threatening the viabil¬ 
ity of this one-time paradise in 
the eastern Caribbean. 

Nearly two years of violent 
eruptions have ravaged large 
swaths of the island with fast- 
moving rivers of superheated 
gas. racks, ash and boulders the 
size of boats, destroying hun¬ 
dreds of homes and burying vil¬ 
lages. Plymouth, the capital of 
this British dependency, today 
looks like a post-apocalyptic 
ruin. The country's economy 
has effectively been annihilated, 
as has the farming sector, just 
when this tiny island was 
becoming self-sufficient in pro¬ 
ducing many key crops. 

Since the volcano awoke in 
July 1905 alter centuries of dor¬ 
mancy. more than half of Mont¬ 
serrat's 12.000 residents have 
fled to other Caribbean islands. 
Britain and the United States, 
while others have been placed 
in shelters, some of which are in 
a deplorable condition. Two 
thousand people have aban¬ 
doned the islami in the last eight 
weeks alone following several 
more devastating eruptions. 
One of those events, on July 25. 
claimed at least 19 lives—the 
volcano's first and. so far as is 
known, only victims —and 
forced the closing of Montser¬ 
rat's airport. 

Over the weekend, the Brit¬ 
ish government began a volun¬ 
tary evacuation program, ferry¬ 
ing residents by boat to 
Antigua, about -30 miles north¬ 
east of here. Officials said that 
as many as 600 people hove reg¬ 
istered to be evacuated and 
receive financial assistance for 
relocation, a process that will be 
carried out over the next few 
weeks with the support of Brit¬ 
ain's Royal Navy. 



Observers and government 
officials here expressed concern 
about the growing flight from 
the island, saying it does not 
bode well for the future of 
Montserrat which needs 
between 2.000 and 3.000 resi¬ 
dents to remain here to be a 
viable, functioning place to live. 
Large numbers of businesses 
and hanks have already been 
forced to close because of the 
dearth of customers. 

At the same lime, most neigh¬ 
boring islands, wrestling with 
high unemployment and other 
problems of their own. have 
made it clear that while they are 
sympathetic toward the evacuees 
they do not wont to take them in 
permanently. Many people in 
MontserraL however, have rela¬ 
tives in Britain, which has 
relaxed residency restrictions for 
the refugees. 

The volcano crisis has been 
accompanied by spasms of 
social unrest and political insta¬ 
bility here. Residents have 
staged sporadic demonstrations, 
complaining that their living 
conditions continue to worsen 


ROCK TRACKS 


By Stacy lend Smith 

Rap’s all-time best-selling artist, LL Cool J. will not only 
be unveiling his eighth album, “Phenomenon, " late this 
month, “I'll be touring on the weekends. I want to keep my 
music career alive on the live performance end,” he says. 

That’ll be no small feat — considering 
the performer also intends to keep up 
his work schedule on his "In the 
House" sitcom, and go out on a book 
tour for his "I Make My Own Rules" 
autobiography before the month is 
through. Cod J's book is raising eye¬ 
brows for its graphic revelations about 
the wild sex life he used to carry on — 

11 i ^ c * e P? ct ' on hanowing child- 
LL cool J hood. Ultimately he wound up as the 
married father of three who today has a youth camp among 
his community-minded activities — and who led the charge 
for an end of violence among East and West coast rappers 
with a powerful statement at last spring's Essence Awards. 
“I think it goes beyond the rap world,” he says now. “I think 
there’s a growing consciousness that people want to raise 
their levels of positivity.... The best thing you can do is pro¬ 
mote that." 

Stevie Nicks, who seriously considered adoption a while 
back, says she's come to the conclusion the working moth¬ 
er s life won’t work for her. ‘1 have a newfound respect for 
moms,” explains the songstress, who's back in her old Fleet- 
wood Mac element for this year's reunion tour and “The 
Daire album and video. “When I’m at my house in 
Phoenix, 1 live with my 5-and-a-half-year-old niece and my 
brother and sister-in-law. And I now really understand what 
an incredible commitment it is to have a child, and how dif¬ 
ficult it is. 1 know I could not have done both. I’d have end¬ 
ed up having to stop doing my music, or pretty much letting 
someone else raise ray child — which would have made me 
very unhappy — or I’d have ended up kind of a half-assed 
mom and a half-assed rock musician. And 1 don’t want to 
bring children into a world of crazy rock and roll," she adds. 
I mean, people have asked, ‘Are you going to take your dog 
’ No!1 don ' t warn her to go out there and get sick 
and die. So, to drag a kid around on the road? I don’t think 
that s right” Nothing’s routine about Nicks’ life right now. 
what with a jammed schedule of preparing for the 40-date 
tour Fleetwood Mac launches this week, which lasts into 
November. She feels just fine about thaL “This is a great 
adventure.” 

Deaoa Carter, the hot country singer/songwriter, is 
among the names who lent their talents to “Stone Country, " 
a . collection of Rolling Stones songs covoned by country 
singers. She wound up doing a rendition of "Ruby Tuesday ” 
on the disc. However. Deana says the Stones song that real¬ 
ly caught her ear was “Angie. " “But it would be the talk of 
tbe world if I sang it. It would be very confusing, because 
it s sung to a giri. Maybe lui. lang could've done it,” Deana 
langhs, then adds. Tin just kidding ” Sammy Kershaw 
ended up with “Angie" on the “ Stone Country" collection, 
which also includes such cuts as Travis Tritt performing 

Honky Tonk Woman, ” Tracy Lawrence doing “ Paint It 
” and George Jones singing “Tune Is on My Side. ” 
Right now, Deana’son a solo tour. In October, she’s set to 
go out with Alan Jackson. 

© B97, THbue Media Services 


unabated, that the British have 
not reacted swiftly enough in 
helping the island and that the 
Montserrat government has fal¬ 
len short in securing more gen¬ 
erous resettlement packages 
from London. Amid the 
groundswcll of discontent. 
Montserrat's highest-ranking 
local official, chief minister Ber¬ 
trand Osborne, resigned last 
Thursday. 

“I feel like we are slowly 
being wiped off the face of the 
earth.” said Jean Beckett. 39. 
who has been living in a gov¬ 
ernment-operated shelter near 
Salem with her husband since 
their home was obliterated hy 
lava a month ago. “I don’t know 
how in God's name we can 
rebuild from this. Our capital is 
gone, livelihoods are gone, no 
one seems to be doing much 
about it. and the only sounds 
you hear that mean anything arc 
the rumblings of that horrible 
volcano.” 

In the meantime, scientists 
here said that the most likely 
scenario for Snufriere Hills is 
that its activity will not only 
continue at current levels but 
may increase in the long run, 
belching greater amounts,of the 
combination of superheated gas. 
ash and rock known us,pyro¬ 
clastic flow. 

"There is consensus among 
ail the senior scientists involved 
that this crisis has now entered n 
stage for which there is little 
precedent in other well- 
documented eruptions, and that 
there is an urgent need to con¬ 
sider the future outlook and haz¬ 
ard implications in light of the 
escalating pattern of activity.” 
the Montserrat Volcano Obser¬ 
vatory said in a draft report pre¬ 
pared for the Montserrat gov¬ 
ernment. A copy of the report 
was obtained by The Washing¬ 
ton Post. 

“The prospect of larger 
explosive eruptions over the 
coming weeks and months is 
significantly increased and the 
areas with substantial popula¬ 
tions in the center of the island 
are now at much higher risk 


than before.” it concluded. 

Government officials said 
that an estimated lwo-thirds of 
the 39-square-mile island, 
including Salem, the provisional 
capital, has been designated as 
an "unsafe zone' and ihal the 
safe portion of Montserrat, 
where governmental, commer¬ 
cial and personal activity is now 
centered, has been reduced to 
about 13 square miles. 

While most of the devasta¬ 
tion from Soufriere Hills has 
been concentrated in the south¬ 
ern and western sections of the 
island, the encroaching threat of 
the volcano has forced an 
increasing number of people 
and institutions to flock to safe 
havens in the north. 

British officials said that 
overcrowding in the nonhem 
pan of the island was part of the 
reason for planning the volun¬ 
tary evacuation. 

At the evacuation center in 
Brades on Saturday, where refu¬ 
gees were being processed 
before hoarding a ferry to Anti¬ 
gua. Cynthia Peters expressed 
misgivings about leaving her 
husband and their evacuated 
home behind while she headed 
for London, hut said that the 
havoc wreaked hy the volcano 
had worn her out. 

"I'm tired of running. I'm led 
up with sleeping with friends or 
in a car." she said. "I was in 
Kinsale and had to run. Then 1 
was in Salem and Had to run 
again. I am just exhausted. So 
why not leave/' 

But her husband. William 
Peters. 60. who like oLher die- 
hards has decided to weather 
• the turmoil created by the vol¬ 
cano. offered a different per¬ 
spective: ”1 am a responsible 
citizen and I have interests here. 
I just can't pick up and go. 

“For one thing. I don't think I 
can get a job anywhere else. 1 
have to remain here and light, 
fight the government and the 
volcano." said Peters, who 
owns a small baking business. 

To survey the hardest-hit 
parts of the island is to witness 
devastation of surreal propor¬ 


tions. In Plymouth, what used to 
be the capital's vibrant streets 
today arc vast stretches of gray 
ashpilcd six feet high in some 
pans. Buildings and homes have 
been reduced to bumed-out 
shells, some crushed by 
immense boulders. A phone 
hooth in the center of town lay 
buried in the ash almost to its 
top. The smell of intense heat 
and fire still wafts through the 
air. and the only sign of life dur¬ 
ing a recent visit there was 
astray dog. 

The island's one hospital, 
recently constructed to replace 
the one leveled by Hurricane 
Hugo seven years ago. was 
destroyed: its staff now operates 
out of a school in a nearby town. 
The main seaport, in Plymouth, 
has been shut down, but an 
emergency jetty has been built 
in Little Bay in the north so that 
boats can rescue people in case 
of a full-scale evacuation. Else¬ 
where on the island, the airport 
has been closed and there are no 
operating hotels. 

An estimated 1.100 people 
have been placed in shelters, 
some of them in buildings that 
arc not completed and in sub¬ 
standard condition. “They 
dumped us here like we are ani¬ 
mals." said Dorothy Gordon, 
who is staying at a shelter at the 
Briggs Primary School with her 
15-month-old baby and 12-year- 
old son. 'The cooking areas are 
not complete, so people can't 
car full meals, and neither are 
s«ime of the bathrooms." 

MonLscrrat government 
spokesman Herman Sargeanl 
said ihm the British government 
plans to start building emer¬ 
gency housing in the north, and 
the Caribbean Community and 
Common Market intergovern¬ 
mental organization has com¬ 
mitted to constructing a village 
there for people displaced by the 
volcano crisis. Other infrastruc¬ 
ture projects, however, have 
been frozen by the British for 
fear that a cataclysmic eruption 
could occur. Sargeant said. In 
the meantime. Montserrat is 
seeking financial assistance 
from the European Union. 

Recently, tensions have 
developed between the Montser¬ 
rat government and the British 
over the amount of the resettle¬ 
ment packages being offered by 
London. Sargeant said that 
among the assistance the island 
asked England to provide is the 
equivalent of $14,800 to heads 
of households. SI 1.100 to 
spouses and $7,400 for children 
over an 18-month period, plus 
airfare. For people moving to 
other Caribbean countries, how¬ 
ever. the British arc offering 
$3,840 for each adult and $960 
for individuals under age 18 
over a six-month period, as well 
us airfare: a package for those 
going to Britain offered less 
cash hut substantial social- 
service guarantees. ■ 

La Times-washington Post 
News Service 



Food adventures in Yeme 


By Charles Perry 

“What's the name of this plantation?”- TJeii 
al-Rabb.” said my. driver. ?The .home of the 
baboon."There are baboons around here?* 

“Millions. They eat the coffee cherries 
sometimes. It's a problem.” 

Ah, but where to begin with die coffee 
problems of Yemen, where coffee-drinking' 
began in the 15th century? 

For three centuries, Yemen had the world 
monopoly on coffee production. Merchants 
came from all over to buy. coffee at Mocha, 
its port on the tied Sea. The new coffee trade 
handily replaced the spice and: incense trade 
that had enriched Yemen in the Middle Ages: 

Then in the 18th century. Dutch.merchants 
smuggled out some live coffee plants and the 
jig was up. People started growing coffee 
throughout the world's tropical and subtropi¬ 
cal highlands. 

In the 19th century, the Turkish and British 
empires built up rival ports on the Red Sea 
and starved out Mocha's remaining trade. 
Mocha is a ghost town today. Nothing is left 
but the association of Mocha with Java cof- . 
fee (in Mocha-Java blends) and chocolate, 
both of which are complemented by Yemen 
coffee’s winey. cherrylike flavor. 

While Yemen was being menaced by Tur¬ 
key and partly occupied by England, which 
depended on the port-of Aden at the southern 
tip of the country to protea its East India 
trade, the western highlands remained dog¬ 
gedly independent under a dynasty of isola¬ 
tionist "imams” who had ruled there for more 
than 1.000 years. They resisted the modem 
world, with its electricity and paved roads 
and other fripperies, as long as they could. 
After World War II an imam established dip¬ 
lomatic contact with the US. _ . . 

Yemen was so out of touch it didn’t partic¬ 
ipate in the International Coffee Trade Agree¬ 
ment of 1962. which fixed export quotas for 
the main coffee-growing nations. So until the 
agreement collapsed in I9S9. Yemen effec¬ 
tively was frozen out of the international cof¬ 
fee "trade—except to other countries that 
hadn't signed the agreement basically Japan 
and the former Soviet Union. And they saw 
Yemen only as a source of cheap coffee— 
until 1989. when the agreement collapsed. 

As a result Yemeni farmers got such a low 
price for their coffee that it wasn't worth the 
lime to pick for ripeness. They took to strip- 
picking the whole crop—ripe, underripe and 
overripe—at the same time. 

Yemeni coffee was erratic to begin with; 
some would say that’s its charm. Partly 
because transportation is so difficult in 
Yemen, farmers often store beans for months 
at a time in their houses, where beans may 
acquire musty or smoky flavors. Hie tradi¬ 
tional winey quality of Yemen coffee actually 


is du e ro fermentation ofthe foEans«._ . ..... 

-• A merchant in .Sana .expects.aboui 5 per- 7 
cent of a shipmentTo -bc'sioiiek-and=otter. : 
extraneous matter (eveti - plastic- toys;.huye ;^. : 
been foupd) and 10^p^m'damaged beans. 
Even after the. merchants \ sort if. /die ;Be?ns- . ;. 
are of inconsistent quality.- - ,-y.- >; r>; * 

. So Yemeni coffee is a serious challenge r 

for tbe importer. “Yemen coffee, Is tha.^iSd: -; 

game ■ of coffee,"; says coffee importer 

Castle. “You never know.whar ypi^re^go^^ 

to get- No two sacks are the sarao '<? 

beans in a-sack' are necessarily 

Still, at its best, Castle .says, Yemeni arffee js 

“quite:good.” And - trae/.Y 

highiy prized by coffeecormojsseufs: ; 

Yemen doesn't even produce- much cqffetifi 
to begin with—only' 50 percent, -ntdre T 
Kona ah the island of Hawaii. Often, 1 says j. ’ 
Castle, beans labeled “Yemeni'.', are reafty . 
from Ethiopia. • 

.Nevertheless, a visit to Haima the cofTte - 
Country west of Sana, is a splendid drive:j-. - . - 
Haima is divided into two parts^.Inner and k 
Outer. A handsome highway built by : 0n-:. 
nese engineers in the.-1970s ,nins ; (lutwigh-:: 
Outer Haima, which is mostfy soighumr 
farming country; Inner Haima, which has \ 
always been a premier coffee- region, its v 
accessible only by donkey. From tfye higtH 

way, Haima is a .stunning pan6ramdorsiM& : - 

terraced slopes. .-V. v*• * 

Beit nl-Rabh is in Outer Hrema. raf bo^or ■' 
land near a seasonal stream-bed. . 

The plantation is like a small orcharri^vun7 r , 
a few fruit trees—limes, figs-r«atten5d;.'.' 
around to provide, die partial shade''coffee . 
trees like.' You’d Jtevgr mistake it ^ aplm- 
tationin tropicallwkme^^ : 

ica. surrounded as it is by barren, rocky 1&&- 
The crop from, plantations like thUr bfie': H 
will be. dried on the farmer's . 

eventually carried to coffee markets, stone 
warehouses in mountain villages such as J5utf 
af-Aman. Down the road -from the Stiq al- 
Aman market is a ■‘factopr." where a crude- 
machine removes the dried husk from tfie ■ 
coffee beans—or most of them. 

The husks are not thrown away. They have; 
no value on the international market .but they ’< 
can be brewed into a tea with a flavor some- ‘ 
thing like green coffee (much improved if 
you add ginger and-cinnamon). This coffee 
husk tea, gishr, is now the national beverage. 

That’s what Yemen’s problems have come !' 
to. In Yemen, the original home of coffee, 
the source of some of the most distinctive 
coffee, people rarely drink coffee-these days: 

■ .• 

LA Times-Washington. Post 
News Service ■ 


PERKY & REANZ by Russell Myers 


THERE YOi) HAVE 1C. A REVEALJN/a 
LOCK INTO TUE HhTEZH \ftORLP 
UNDER TUE STREETS IN OUR 
lONTINUIN/J FEATURE, "STRESS 
IN THE SEWERS'? „- - 


yoyo, MONEY, KEEP 
TUE MIKE C105ERTO 
MY MOUTH/ 


VIA A BROACEA5T JOURNALIST 
NOW ANP EVERYTHIN# A 
BROADCAST JOURNALIST SA/5 
15 ftOlPENf > 

►- 



ELWOOD by Ben Templeton & Tom Forman 


EL, GOT AMY JUMPER 
CABLES? W 
batte RV*S PEA£3 



SLIPE, 
BUT WHY 
norfr tfau 
CALL THAT 
AUTO CLU3 
YOU 

SI6NEP UP 
WITH ? 


they v/euLPN*T 

P1WT 
KWOW THE 
*£6CEET BtSBWDKD. 


1 MEAN, HOW VO 
yt>U FIND OUT, LET 
AlOUE 

MICKEY MOUSE'S 


I 

wonagteo 

WHY 
7HEJfc 




CATFISH by Fred Wagner & Tom Cone 



Retailers focus on present 
in reaction to Hugo Boss’ 
former Nazi ties 

By Vida Rober 

THERE ARE many skirmishes in the fashion world, but reports that -if 
the founder of Hugo Boss used forced labor to produce uniforms for 
Hitler's war machine have been met with peaceable restraint. 

Retailers with an investment in the high-end men's clothing line- 
are willing to put the evolution of the label into historical perspec¬ 
tive. The Hugo Boss management is promising a spirit of openness. 

The story of the Nazi connection broke in the Austrian newsmaga¬ 
zine Profit, which said that Hugo Boss, the founder of the original 
company, used forced and POW labor to manufacture uniforms for 
the SS and Hiller youth. 

The present company was first made aware of the connection a 
few weeks ago. when the Hugo Boss name appeared, on the Swiss 
Banking Association's published list of dormant accounts, says 
Monika Steilen. spokesperson for the international fashion house.. - - 

“We felt it was a matter for the family," says Steilen. “because the . 
company has no connection or claim to the money." 

A [though the Boss company of today has no links with the found- 
ing family, they are making attempts to clear the records. 

"We know very little about the early days because the company ' 
archives don't go back that far,” says Steilen, “so we are thinking to / 
employ a historian to fill in the missing in formation." 

The short history provided by the company states : thai in '; ' 
1923,Hugo Boss founded a clothing factory in the southern German¬ 
town of Melzigen that manufactured work clothes, raincoats and unr- - 
forms until 194R. During World War II the- production plant was 
integrated into the centralistic wartime economy. The company how 
admits it is likely that the facilities were partly staffed by forced 
labor and POWs during this period. . . 

Boss died in 1948. and the company passed to the next two gener¬ 
ations. In 1989 the family sold its shares to a Japanese investor. 
Today the company is held by the MarzoUo Group of Italy: 

The company says it will not close its eyes to the past but will deal 
with the issues as they arise. 

"The response From our retailer* has been positive. They trust' 
what Boss is doing today. The media, too. has shown a high degree . 
of understanding and we hope people will be aware that this is adif- 
ferem company.” Steilen says. 

The Daily News Record, a trade paper of the men's apparel indus¬ 
try, recently polled ihqjor mens wear retailers and reported that most, 
downplay the story and do not believe Hugo Boss 1 posi.wilt have an 
effect on future sales. 

“It’s an interesting revelation, but it’s unlikely to' have a maior 
impact, says Tom Julian, trend analyst for Fallon McElIigott "A . 
partnership is a partnership and when it is a profitable product com¬ 
panies continue to operate as usual.” ■ f 

La Times-washington Post News Service . 
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have the French 
designers gone? 


happened to the French 
fashipa4c$igner? The year that marks the 
■ SOd^ahofyersary. of that most venerable 
rof Parisran. styfe institutions the house of 
i-Dicsr;; has seen a second wave of foreign 
designers storming the bastions of sev- 
.. oflI.<>f;'the'-.Tjiiost influential couture and 
pr^Fi-potttr houses. 

not just a British thing. The 
‘ bugei' : j|irolicf 0 r that surrounded the 
/appointments of John Galliano fat Dior). 
7 Alexander McQueen (at Givenchy! and 
.Stella McCartney (at Chtoe) has made 
■’lhem : ihejmosi notable members of the 
. foreign • legion, But, in their wake, has 
•'come a-host of other invaders. Americans 
Mitre Jacobs at Louis Vuitton. Narcisco 
.Rodriguez (after that wedding dressing 
designed, for Carolyn Bessette Kennedy! 
aL.Loewe, while Belgian Martin Margieia 
is at-Hermes and Singapore-born, Lon- 
don-'traihed Andrew On is being hired by 
^Balmain;. 

The- labels inside the clothes may be 
among .the grandest in the pantheon of 
■Ga/iic fashion, but the talent behind them 
is decidedly outre-mer. 

' “The French designer is no longer 
chic,” says Patrick McCarthy, executive 
vice- president and executive editor of W 


and Women's Wear Daily. Other than 
Jean-Pau! Gaultier and Marline Sitbon. 
there are almost no new important native 
talents on the scene (and Gaultier and Sit¬ 
bon are not so new). 

The question is why. Is France no 
longer producing home-grown talent '. 1 Is 
this just a bizarre blip produced by 
another turn of the fashion wheel or is 
something deeper at work? The answer 
begins with a definition of exactly what 
constitutes a "French” designer. 

“A designer is French because he 
works in France.” says fashion historian 
Kateil Le Bourhis, for many years per¬ 
sonal assistant to Diana Vreeland, grand 
empress of style. For Le Bourhis. it is not 
“made by France” but “made in France” 
that matters. 

Jacques Mouclier, president of the Fed¬ 
eration de la Couture, not surprisingly 
agrees. "We've never made any distinc¬ 
tion between French designers and for¬ 
eign designers. We don’t think of Karl 
Lagerfeld as German” he says. 

Lagerfeld himself would probably dis¬ 
pute this. In a recent magazine profile, the 
designer happily claimed the title of 
‘invader’. It is also doubtful whether 
McQueen and McCartney consider them¬ 
selves French, or Galliano, who has been 
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working in Paris for about 10 years. 

Still, according to Richard Martin, 
director of the Costume Institute at the 
Metropolitan Museum: "The French have 
always claimed fashion as their own. 
When the Japanese designers Rei Kawa- 
kubo and Yohji Yamamoto were the most 
influential on the scene, they said they 
were French.” 

There is some logic to this. Few would 
argue that Paris is the capital of fashion. 
The city's fashion week is the biggest, 
longest and most crowded of the circuit, 
drawing press, buyers and clients from 
around the world. There is a tradition of 
assimilated couturiers: although many 
peopleassume Yves St Laurent is French, 
he is Algerian, and past stars Balenciaga. 
Mainbocher and MoJyncux weren't 
natives. Father of couture Charles Fre¬ 
drick Worth, who started it all when he 
opened his house in the 1860s. was not 
French but British. 

Paris is still where the money and 
security is to be found in the fashion 
world. No matter how much acclaim Gal¬ 
liano and McQueen received in London, 
at times they were both sieping on 
friends’ floors. Paris is also where the 
history is. 

“Foreigners have always been drawn lo 
Paris” says Joan Juliet Buck, editor of 
French Vogue. In the 1920s. the milieu 
was literary: the new wave of immigrants, 
the designers, also found the city of Dior 
and Chanel an artistic and philosophical 
haven. 

’The work done here is different from 
the sort of work that would be produced 
in another city.” says Le Bourhis. "Mrs 
Vreeland used to say. 'It is the sky of 
Paris, the light of Paris, that makes the 
difference’, and it's true." 

Indeed. McQueen's collection for 
Givenchy, shown in Paris, and the collec¬ 
tion for his own label, shown in London, 
were markedly different. McCartney, 
perhaps acknowledging the wide expanse 
between her new home and her old. has 
closed down her own line. 

Still, it would be simplistic to explain 
the absence of contemporary young 
French designers by saying there have 
always been foreigners in France, and that 
being in France confers upon them an 
implicit national status. Indubitably pan 
of the reason so many French houses are 
turning to outside talent is precisely 
because that talent is not French. 

As McCarthy says. “The model for the 
contemporary couture house is Chanel: 
rnke a stodgy old house, bring in a brash 
young designer. and turn it around." 
Brashness is not a quality often asso¬ 
ciated with the French youth of today. 
While purists recoiled in horror when 
Lagerfeld first sent his postmodern take 
on the little knit suit out on the catwalks, 
his creations were the fashion success 
story of the 1980s. 

While living in the birthplace of cou¬ 
ture can be an inspiration for a new¬ 
comer. it can be debilitating for a native. 
This is acknowledged by the executives 
responsible for the three latest appoint¬ 
ments: Marc Jacobs. Stella McCartney 
and Martin Margieia albeit grudgingly. 
The party line is “talent knows no 
borders”. 

“Marc brings a surprise to Vuitton. - 


says Jean-Marc Loubier, the company's 
marketing and communications director, 
when explaining the appointment. 
‘There’s no 1 sense of the need to adhere 
to pure tradition" Which is translated by 
Buck to mean. “You need irreverence”. 

“Martin has proved himself very avant- 
garde and iconoclastic." says Jean-Louis 
Dumas, chief executive of the Hermes 
Group, which looked at many designers 
for its ready-to-wear line before offering 
ihc post to Margieia. “We wanted to 
bring a new spirit to the line.” 

Mounir Mouflarige. president of 
Chloe. says about the selection of Stella 
McCanney: "We looked for an under¬ 
standing of what women will want to 
wear today and in 2000”. The company 
considered 41 designers for the job of fol¬ 
lowing in Lagerfeld's footsteps; of these, 
only five wcre French. 

"Perhaps British talent has evolved 
more rapidly than French.” says Buck. 
"The French system is not conducive to 
creativity. It's extremely hierarchical, 
revolves around doing things according 
to the rules, and implants these attitudes 
from a very young age. I went to a French 
school, and the best grade anyone could 
get was 18 out of 20. The message is that 
you're never good enough.” 

Couple that message with the lack, at 
least recently, of the national sense of 
possibility and excitement which can be 
stirred by economic growth, and the 
absence of an active group of young 
French designers is less of a puzzle. Dur¬ 
ing most of the 1990s. France has been 
mired in what Buck terms ‘la crise', Le 
Bourhis calls 'a bad mood' and econo¬ 
mists call a serious recession. 

"Fashion reflects society." says Le 
Bourhis. “our society has been struggling 
with political and economic problems. 
Young people got tangled up in ail the 
social upheaval." 

The highly structured framework sup¬ 
porting the French fashion indusuy also 
works against the emergence of a new 
class of home-grown designers. In the US 
and Britain, it is possible to graduate 
from art school, cobble together some 
backing and produce, by ihe skin of your 
teeth in a hack room, a tiny show. 

In Paris, the fashion houses arc strictly 
controlled by the Chambre Syndicate, 
which lays down the path lo becoming a 
designer school, then years of anony¬ 
mous apprenticeship and the rules gov¬ 
erning the creation of a new couture 
house. All of which is expensive and 
daunting for a newcomer. For example, 
to qualify as a couture house, you must 
employ at least 20 people in your atelier. 
Hussein Chalayan. one of Britain's hot¬ 
test designers and considered for the 
Givenchy post, employs only a handful 
in his London workshop. 

"It's a good system for training assist¬ 
ants. not designers, and it doesn't work 
any more." says McCarthy. It values tra¬ 
dition and reverence above innovation 
and creativity. 

"Ultimately." says Manin. “You need 
three things to create a local stable of tal¬ 
ent: you need the infrastructure to support 
it. institutions disposed to creativity, and 
a popular culture that informs the 
designer.” All of these ingredients have 



been, and still are. present in France, but 
the balance is out of kilter with too much 
structure, not enough institutional free¬ 
dom. and a popular culture that seems 
more interested in preserving the past 
than creating a vibrant present. 

There is also a discernible absence of 
that final ingredient essential to a design 
house’s success: an understanding of 
marketing. It is marketing, in the codified 
form of advertising and the more quicksil¬ 
ver form of shows, that generates ihc edi¬ 
torial coverage and designer profiles the 
buzz. 

Marketing is part of the poim when 
Alexander McQueen places a bewinged 
male model over rhe entrance to his first 
Givenchy show. "The Italians were the 
first to understand that advertising power 
translates into commercial power," says 
McCarthy. "The Americans followed, 
but the French arc not entirely there yet.” 

In pan. this can be blamed on the suc¬ 
cess of the in-house perfume industry, 
which brought in such high revenues that 
much of the financial pressure for the 
houses and designers lo slay alert aboul 
the business of selling clothes simply 
wasn't there; and in part it can be blamed 
on the belief, long dear to Gallic hearts, 
that couture, and even pret-a- porter, is 
an. and art should not be subservient to 
commerce. 

In buying a young designer who 


doesn't have to overcome this belief, ihe 
houses are buying commercial as well as 
technical know-how. And they urc kick-* 
starting their own industry. 

"New blood is aopd.” says Le Bourhis 
and Loubier: Mouffarigc. Dumas and 
Mouclier all agree. One of the concrete 
results of the foreign ‘invasion’ is that the 
federation has realised that lo preserve 
the prestige of couture it needs to rethink 
its requirements: fashion, after all. is a 
fluid industry. 

The stays governing new couture 
houses are slowly being loosened. Two 
established ready-to-wear houses (Gaul¬ 
tier and Muglen have been elevated to 
the ranks of couture ‘membres invites' 
by dint of creating made-to-measure gar¬ 
ments for specific clients. The Italian 
houses of Valentino and Versace, as well 
as Russian Valentin Yudashkinare. have 
been included among the couture ranks 
as ‘membres correspondams'. 

The recent elections have stirred the 
Parisian scene. The somnolent fashion 
industry is waking up. At the last couture 
shows the media, after years of stories 
about the 'death of Paris’, sensed the 
rejuvenation and several declared the 
French capital once again the place to 
watch. ■ 

Financial Times Syndication 
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The most pleasurable shopping 
experience... It's just about 
even, thing you need, at low prices. 
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Amman Tel: 607193 
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Ideal Residence for 
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New Style Of 
Arranging Flowers 
We Can Serve Your 
Wedding Party 
Fr om A-z, By Our 
Qualified 
Florists, 

Sew A Special 
Designing 
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5538495 
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World's No-1 Pizza Chain 

“ Pizza Hut offers our 
beloved children a Free 
Exciting Gift with 
every fad’s meal" 

"Choose one of the many 
Exciting Gifts available 
now at Pizza Hut " 






The first & best 
Chinese Resturant 
in Jordan 

1st Circle. Jabal Amman, 
near Ahlixxah Girls School 

Take away is available 

Open daily I2:00-3:30p.m 
7:00- Midnight 

Tel 638968 
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True Vacations come to 
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Raw power in your 
palm, with pocket PCs 


By Jabra Gheim 

Special to The Star 
IF YOU’VE always dreamed of 
having a laptop computer, but 
couldn't afford one then I’ve 
got news for you. it takes about 
$400 to acquire a “Palmtop 
computer”, or what is called a 
“Handheld PC'. These 
machines allow you to send and 
receive faxes, c-mail. and 
even browse the Internet 
using a PC card attached 
to your phone jack or 
your cell phone. 

All of these little won¬ 
ders run 32-bit operating 
systems, with multi-tasking 
and multi-threading, in addi¬ 
tion they come with ‘pocket 
versions’ of Word and Excel 
or equivalents. 

They are not very comfort¬ 
able when it comes to typing 
long business reports and mes¬ 
sages. but they sure do a good 
job giving you access ro the 
most important documents you 
have on your PC. An important 
feature all these gizmos share is 
that you can hook them to your 
PC and download all the infor¬ 
mation you need. This way you 
have easy. fast, and definitely 
comfortable access to your 
information while you are on 
the rood. 

Any Palmtop in the markets 
operates with two AA batteries 
and gives you about 50-60 
hours of operation. 

When iL comes to the specif¬ 
ics of the operating systems that 
run these machines you have a 
wide choice. Mac lovers can 
choose from the famous Mes¬ 
sage Pad line from Apple. 
These machines are very nifty. 
They can recognize your hand¬ 
writing (English of course). 
This means that you use a spe¬ 
cial pen to write on the screen. 
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Then the machine turns your 
handwriting into electronic text 
you can process. The Message 
Pad line is more expensive than 
its PDA relatives, but I think it 
is worth iL 

ff you're a Windows fan— 
like myself—then your palmtop 
will definitely run Windows 
C 



E. Windows CE is a 
32-bit OS with an open archi¬ 
tecture that supports a variety 
of devices and embedded 
mobile or multimedia pro¬ 
grams. It was designed with 
Windows users in mind. So far, 
seven of the biggest computer 
manufacturers in the world, 
including Hitachi and Hewlett- 
Packard, have started making 
Win CE devices for under 
$500. 

If you are platform neutral, 
then the Psion line of products 
might be for you. These 
machines use a 32-bit OS 
called EPQC32. which is 
written completely in 
C++. I enjoy my Psion 
3c a lot and highly rec¬ 
ommend iL 

Java fans 
should look 
out for 
MonAMI, 
soon to hit 
the shelves. 

MonAMI is a 



small, lightweight, Java based 
PDA that is perfect for the 
mobile professional, who wants 
to browse the net. rend and 
receive e-mail. It is cross- 
platform and. if developed well 
in design, it will rule. If Java 
stations won’t own the hearts 
of personal users, then 
MonaAMl will. 

There are a lot of 
choices, but the question 
I’ve had on my mind all 
week is. “Why don’t we 
Arabize at least one of 
these systems?” Windows 
CE is a perfect candidate 
for localization. There is 
large number of programmers 
in the region who are Windows 
experts. Psions supports the 
Java standard. Java supports 
Unicode completely, so it 
should make the Arabization 
task possible. 

The same applies to the 
Newton MessagePad line, 
based on Mac software. The 
Mac platform has been popular 
in the Middle East area for the 
past decade and a half. 

Programmers who can han¬ 
dle this task are surely availa¬ 
ble. The handwriting recogni¬ 
tion part is available too. 

Some companies in the 
region, specifically in Jordan, 
have been working on hand¬ 
writing recognition software. 
This software could he easily 
optimized for the handheld 
PC. In addition, the hard¬ 
ware production 
capabilities do 
exist. Consu¬ 
mers will surely 
appreciate a 
palmtop . com¬ 
puter. more 
than a typical 
multilingual dic¬ 
tionary or organizer. 


How Internet standards are set and documented: 

The stock of the Internet’s 
blue prints! 


By Jawad Abbassi 

Special to The Star 

THE ARCHITECTS work is visible on the pro¬ 
ject's sire through the blueprints that detail ail 
intricate aspects of the projecL Without a detailed 
blueprint to act as the terms of reference for all 
parties involved in the projecL the contractors 
would be puzzled and work would simply come to 
a halt 

Similarly, the Internet— consisting of loosely 
organized autonomous and interconnected net¬ 
works adhering to open standards—need 
its own blue print to act as the term of 
reference for all those involved: the 
users, the telecommunication and 
IT equipment manufacturers. 

When a certain specification is 
produced by the industry it is 
usually made available for infor¬ 
mal review as an “Inherent draft" 
for a period of six months. The 
specification is then cither 
removed altogether or is recom¬ 
mended by the Internet Engineer¬ 
ing Steering Group (IESG) to be 
published in an RFC i Request for Pro 
posaj Document}. 

RFC document series present the official publi¬ 
cation channel for Internet Standards documents 
and other publications of the IESG. Internet 
Architecture Board (lABl and the Internet Com¬ 
munity. In a sense, they are the Internet's herald 
which relays a wide range of topics, in addition to 
description of standards, ranging from describing 
procedures for organizations and the common 
practices relating to the Internet. 

RFCs are maintained and coordinated by the 
RFC editor (under 1AB) and can be r etriesed from 
various sites on the I ntern et by FTP. WWW. and 
even email based FTP. One such server is 
"nisc.jvnc.net” where an index of all RFCs as well 
as the RFCs themselves can be retrieved by send¬ 
ing an email message to “sendifct&'nisc.jvnc.net" 
with the RFC number in the subject field (for the 
whole index “RFC-index” should be typed"). 
These RFCs include all Internet standards, con¬ 
temporary and obsolete, descriptions of the func¬ 
tioning of all parties involved in the Internet and 



guidelines ro using the Internet, such as “Neti¬ 
quette” practices. 

RFCs have special numbers and the techno¬ 
logical specifications pass through maturity lev¬ 
els before becoming Internet standards, there¬ 
fore the RFCs document the changes by 
amending the information as well as amending 
the numbering and detailing the status. 

Each RFC details which other RFCs were 
made obsolete by its publication and which 
more recent RFCs made it obsolete. For exam¬ 
ple. the description of the process of 
Internet standards is detailed by the 
most recent RFC 2026 which 
made RFC 1602 obsolete. 

On the Internet Standards 
Track Maturity levels, a specifi¬ 
cation is first published in an 
RFC as a “Proposed Standard” 
which after being successfully 
implemented is elevated to a 
“Draft Standard” indicating 
that the green light is given for 
a wide implementation by the 
equipment manufacturers and soft¬ 
ware developers. At the stage of 
“Draft Standard” unforeseen problems 
are dealt with after which the specification is 
raised to the ranks of an Internet Standard.” 

At this stage its specific latest RFC is giving 
the extra three letters of STD with its own STD 
number. However, it retains its RFC number. It 
must be noted that many specifications are pub¬ 
lished in RFCs as “experimental”, “informa¬ 
tional” or “Historic" standards which never 
become Internet standards or haw been super¬ 
seded by newer developments. The RFC is fur¬ 
ther subdivided into a sub-series called the 
“Best Current Practice” BCP documents which 
standardize practices and allows for common 
guidelines and policies. RFCs can be thought 
of as a continually updated and modified huge 
set of blue prints. 

Had the Internet been a project to be finished 
under a set time frame, the contractor would 
have gone ballistic by all these changes and 
developments! ■ 

email: A bbassi@nets.comjo 


Of course, the functionality 
of a multilingual dictionary will 
surely be a great addition to 
any palmtop, especially for 
Arab users. Microsoft says that 
it is working on localized ver¬ 
sions of Windows CE for a 
number of international mar¬ 
kets including Japan and West¬ 
ern Europe. So far, we haven't 
heard about any Arab compa¬ 
nies willing to take on this 
effort. 

However. I am sure thaL for 
many Arab users, the Mighty 
Microsoft might be the knight 
in shining armor, who will save 
the day and give us the oppor¬ 
tunity to have a fully functional 
Arabic palmtop computer. ■ 

Jabra F. Ghneim 
GhneimJ @go.com.jo 


News update 


NETS offers FREE Inter¬ 
net connectivity on trial 
basis 

0 Jordanian Internet enthu¬ 
siasts received a pleasant sur¬ 
prise from NETS, an Internet 
Service Provider. which 
offered free Internet connectiv¬ 
ity to users on a trial basis, up 
until 3t August 1997. 

This is part of NETS com¬ 
mitment to receive feedback to 
fine tune iLs Internet on-line 
service prior to its formal intro¬ 
duction. The service is fully up 
and running. The hundreds of 
users who tested it were very 
phased with the speed of the 
connection. which most 
claimed was the best they have 
enjoyed so far in Jordan. For 


more information, contact 
NETS at telephone 5510101. 

Version 3.0 of tbe Arabia 
On Line site 

• Arabia on Line, a leading 
source of .Arab information on 
the Internet, will soon publish 
version 3.0 of its site. 

The new site can be 
described as “heavy on good 
contenL light on * graphics", 
which is a formula for success 
due to its faster download time. 
Arabia On-line provides readers 
now with fresh daily news, and 
content brewed in-house. Inter¬ 
net surfers will truly enjoy this 
new site. To check out Arabia 
On Line, log into the following 
address: htip-7/arabia.com. 
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Jordanian developers find 
the ‘Point-Of -Sale’ 

mStetfor reliable, and automated 

nected to a computer unit containing a immature 
fullblown monitor in some cases) rynrang n* 
accounting software package. A 

astern which reads the code number.of a product, reeas am ■ 
KnSS recognizes the code and Amite safe* » 
^SnScorthngl^Mthe end of thebustn^^u^: 
the shop manager's request, the ™ 11 ; 

plete report on what items were sold that 
subtracting the items from inventory and providing asalutjojv. ; 
arsonsof headaches faced by business ownerewho^.ta-, 
perform such calculations manually! 

EE point-of-discussion. we are seeing alliances betwemspjk;. 
vSreexperts in Jordan and hardware suppliers toprovide-home^ 
grown ‘Point-of-Sale’ systems. . ■ V 

A good example is the cooperation of Comsoft. tte^wJti^- 
era of a popular accounting software called 'Jarasheed ► tan: t 
Sinam Integrated Systems, who put a 

ware components creating an advanced Point-Of-Sale i sy aem. : 
This alliance has been quite successful and iherehasjbeen 
much demand for Jamsheed/Foinr-of-Sale systems. The epo^a-- 
nies plan to take their ‘comprehensive solution regionally, ?n^- 
are already said to have clients in major Gulf markets. — • _ •-y : ^ 
Other major providers of accounting and financial, systems .. 
are ready to deliver comprehensive Point-Of-Sale systems. As - • 
of yet. they are not announcing them, buL if the signs 
thing to go by, buyers will have more choices very soon, aria_ : ; 

Point-Of-Sale awareness will grow rapidly. .. 

It’s interesting to note how parallel implementations* of-. 
already existing software technologies are emerging, alf the* 
time. This is good news for Jordanian developer^, whojiaye.. 
worked hard over the years, at.mini mum.profits, fbr-the.sakfc qf ^ 
perfecting their products. Given lime, more business opportune^ 
ties will appear. Let’s hope that our Jordanian software 
opera continue to capitalize on their Foints-Of -Strength! .>v • 

********** 

The Internet craze continues + 

- . _-*r 

THE INTERNET Service Provider (SIP) battle is heating V&/. 
with NETS, the third licensed ISP and well-known briefer, 
board service, reaching the final stages before fully introducing. 
its Internet on-line service. Over the past couple of weeks, ;; 
NETS offered users an opportunity to check out their service/; 
on a free trial basis, the resp onse has been overwhelming.. 

As to pricing the NETS team are preparing an “aggressive;: 
pricing strategy, based on a concept that' nobody clse in tht;. 
market offers.” For now, their pricing plans are not official,.but 
what we can announce is that the company has managed to pip-'. 
vide a very impressive technological achievement, putting - 
NETS on par with some of the leading worldwide BBS/lnternd ; 
service providers. I 

Subscribers to ihe NETS BBS—some 2-500 users—can./ 
ramp onto the Internet from the service. There is no neetffoi 
dial up a separate number to gain Internet access. In other • 
words, similarly to the way America On Line operates, NETS -j 
subscribers will have the option to ‘go into the Internet then go ,’ 
out' w hile i nside tbe NETS service which also includes all the ' 
local NETS conferences and local chat zones! What's more. ' 
they've done it all using Jordanian skills, without any foreign/ ■ 
expertise. Well, to NETS we say.’gobd for you’. We ffTexpe ct '■ 
that competition between Global One* Index attrf METS Is'' 
‘good for us’. The dream of cheaper and cheaper Internet- 
access is being realized, slowly but surely. ■ 
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Manchester United 
missing the target 


MANCHESTER. England— 
The issue of goals—or rather 
the lack of them—continues to 
worry Manchester United man¬ 
ager Alex Ferguson as the Pre¬ 
miership champions head for 
Wednesday's clash at Everton. 

During the close sea¬ 
son it was United’s 
defence that 
was provid¬ 
ing the 

biggest 
cause for 

concern as 
Ferguson 
hunted the 

globe for players capable of 
shoring up a back-line which 
conceded 44 league goals last 
term. 

Only Blackburn's Henning 



Berg could be persuaded to 
join the Old Trafford set-up, 
but so far United have man¬ 
aged to keep three consecutive 
clean sheets. 
fcic£ Now Fergu¬ 
son's attention 
has been 
switched to 
the other end 
of the pitch, 
where goals 
have been in short 
supply. 

United have dominated Eng¬ 
lish football in the 1990s with¬ 
out ever having to rely on an 
out-and-out goalscorer in the 
mold of Alan Shearer or Gary 
Lineker. 

The goals have come from 
out wide and midfield as much 



as from upfront, but that has 
not been the case in the open¬ 
ing encounters of the new 


campaign which has produced 
just three goals from 270 min¬ 
utes of action. 
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Two of those have conte 
from midfielders Nicky Butt 
and David Beckham while the 
third was an unintentional gift 
from Spurs defender Ramon 
Vega. 

England star Teddy Sher- 
ingham arrived as a summer 
replacement for Eric Cantona, 
but he has yet to find his 
feel—or the goal—for his new 
club. 

In his defence. Shcringham 
could point out that he has 
been without a recognised 
striking partner so far. with 
both Ole Gunnar Solskjaer, 
Andy 

Cole and now Jordi Cruyff 
injured. 

But the England striker 
fluffed a penalty on the open¬ 
ing day of the season at his old 
club Spurs, and on Saturday 
he missed a glaring opening 
goal at Leicester when it 
would have been far easier to 
score. 

And Ferguson is as anxious 
as anyone that his new recruit 
rediscovers his shooting boors. 

“Scorers like to score goals, 
that's why they are scorers, 
and Teddy is no different from 
the rest of them.” he said. 

“So when his first goal does 
eventually come, it will be a 
very welcome one.” 

With Solskjucr and Cruyff 
out of the clash at Everton 
because of ankle injuries and 
Cole set for the substitute's 
bench after recovering from a 
calf operation, Sheringham 
will play alongside England 
new boy Paul Scholes. 

Scholes' inclusion looks 
likely to be the only change to 
the starting line-up. with Phil 
Neville once again • finding 
himself rested on the bench. ■ 


World cup news 




Germany squad for upcoming qualifiers 

• BONN—German coach Beni Vogts on Tues¬ 
day unveiled a 23-man squad for the World Cup 
qualifiers with Portugal on SepL 6 in Berlin and 
Armenia on SepL 10 at Dortmund. 

A smaller squad was set to be named SepL 1. 

Goalkeepers: Oliver Kahn (Bayern Munich), 
Andreas Koepke (Olympique Marseille) 

Defenders: Markus Babbel (Bayem Munich). 
Thomas Helmer (Bayem Munich). Juergen Koh¬ 
ler {Borussia Dortmund), Thomas Linke 
(Schalke 04). Jens Nowotny (Bayer Leverku¬ 
sen), Stefan Reuter (Borussia Dortmund), Chris¬ 
tian Woems (Bayer Leverkusen) 

Midfielders: Mario Basler (Bayem Munich), 
Marco Haber (VfB Stuttgart). Thomas Haessier 
(SC Karlsruhe), Matthias Hagner (VfB Stutt¬ 
gart). Joerg Heinrich (Borussia Dortmund). 
Andreas Moeller (Borussia Dortmund). Michael 
Tamat (Bayem Munich). Dariusz Wosz (VfL 
Bochum), Christian ZTege (AC Milan) 

Strikers: Oliver Bierhoff (Udinese), Fredi 
Bobic (VfB Stuttgart). Ulf Kirsten (Bayer Lever¬ 
kusen), Juergen Klinsmann (Sampdoria), Lars 
Ricken (Borussia Dortmund) 

Sweden recalls Nilsson 

• STOCKHOLM—Manager Tommy Svensson 
recalled defender Roland Nilsson on Monday in 
his only change for two World Cup qualifiers 
which will decide if Sweden make next year's 
finals in France. 

Sweden visit Austria on September 6 in a 
group four match they must win if they are to 
have a realistic chance of qualifying for the 
finals. Four days later they host Latvia in their 
penultimate game in the group. 

Sweden are third in the group with 15 points, 
one behind Austria with both teams having 
played seven matches. Scotland are top with 17 
points but have played one more game. 

“1 need my men to show morale and will¬ 
power.” Svensson said after naming a 20-man 
squad which included five home league players 
and 15 playing in other European countries. 

Sweden lost their home qualifying match 
against Austria 1-0 last October. 

Nilsson, who plays for England premier 
league Coventry, returns after a knee injury in 
place of Hclsingborg’s Anders Jacobsson. 




Sweden squad: 

Goalkeepers: Thomas Ravelli (Gothenburg); 
Magnus Hedman (Coventry): Defenders - ftrtrik 
Andersson (Borussia Monchengladbach). Joa¬ 
chim Bjorklund (Glasgow Rangers), Pontus 
Kamark (Leicester), Jozo Matovac (Orgryte); 
Roland Nilsson (Coventry), Gary Siindferen 
(Real Zaragoza), Madias Thylander (Malmo): 
Midfielders: Nidas Alexanderason (Gothen¬ 
burg), Anders Andersson (Blackburn), Jespec 
Blomqvist (Milan), Hale an Miid (Real.Sociedad); 
Jonas Them (Glasgow Rangers). Par Zetterberg 
(Anderlecht). 

Forwards: Andreas Andersson (Milan), Ken- 
net Andersson (Milan). Martin Dahliri (Black¬ 
burn), Mattias Jonsson (Helsingboig), Jorgen 
Pettersson (Borussia Monchengladbach). T 

Adams out of England team 

• LONDON—England defender Tony. Adams 
has no chance of being fit for England’s criJeial 
World Cup qualifier against Moldova at Wenn- 
bley on Sept. JO, according to Arsenal manager 
Arsene Wenger. ^ 

The news will come as a blow to England, 
coach Glenn Hoddle. who has already-been 
deprived of the services of star striker Alai*-: 
Shearer, who has a badly damaged ankJe.. until 
the new year. 

Center back Adams, a dominant figure* for 
England in recent years, started the season witha 
two-match ban after being sent off-in the-last 
match last term against Derby County,-and L his 
not played since then. 

He was troubled for most of the campaign by 
an ankle problem and although this fias'nW 
healed, he is currently sidelined by a cracked rib 
sustained in a preseason reserve friendly.- ■>. 

Wenger again left him out of the line-up to 
lace Leicester City at Filbert Street on Wednes¬ 
day mghi and said: “It will be two weeks .before 
Tony can play any sort of match. Playing for 
tngland. for me, would be impossible. ■ -- : - 

.. . ? * las ^“*9 another reserve game since the 
nb injury but he tried to play again too early and 
»l is still a problem. ^ ; 

. I s very frustrated and. menially, itisvefV 
difficult for him but we must all be very patient 
because the ankle took q Jong time to get rigbl 
and now that is OK.” . 


































































